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BLOGRAPHY. 


MPMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DR, JAMFS 
FOSTER. 


\ R. (afterwards Dr.) James Foster, a native of Exeter, the 
a 








son of a fuller ial et city, and a Dissenter, and the 
crandson of a clergyman at Kettering, in Northamptot shire, 
was born S pt. 16, eer, “His father rece} ved his 1 religious 
principles from an uncle, by whom he was edueated, His 
mother lefi the character of being one of the best of women. 
At the early age of five years, he was placed at the gram. 
mar-school in Exeter, uncer Mr. Tho: pes whose highest ap- 
plause he secured by his ipid prog! ‘ess in classical learr. 


At this seminary he forme d a intimacy with a school- follow Wy 
afterwards Dr. Conybeare, whom he lived to see advanced to 
the Sce of Bristol. 

oe academical studies were con agetrag int and prosecute: 1 un- 

r the Rev. Josep! h Pallet, sen. the same city, who gene- 
rously patronised his youthful genins, by admitting hi im 1 atis 
to an attendance on his lectures, tll he had finishes rhe stl 
dies—a favour for which Mr. Foster ever expressed ~ . 
tude. Several who afterwards made a distinguished figure re- 
ceived their academical learning under Mr. Hallet ; as his own 
son, the Rev. Joseph Hallet, emiment as a scriptural critic, and 
the continuator of ** the great” Mr. Pierce’s “ Paraphrase and 
Notes on the Epistles ;” the Rev. Zechariah Mudge, who atter- 
wards conformed; and the celcbrated Dr. Huxham*, of 
Plymouth 

His superior natural abiliues, quick apprehension, solid 


* Dr. Huxham, the son of a butcher, was a native of Totness. He received 
his crammar-learning under Mr. Gilling, a respectable and liberal Dissenting 


minister at Newton- Abbot. In 1709 he became a pupil of Mr. Hallet, and went 
through the course of hi minary. Hie then studied a year an id “ half under 

Mr. Boerhave, at Leyden, where | pplied to his medical pursu'ts with great dili- 
gence, and made the best pr nt of h advant ve ind abilities. When 


he had gone shrough the course of lectures there, he removed to Rheims, in 
France, to take his degree, because it could be obtained on cheaper terms there than 
at Levden. 
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2 Vemotrs of Dr. James Foster. 


. ial ie 
mucement happy mecmiory, al d tree commande clocutiott, 
tracted the notice and admiration of Mr. Foster's tutor and 
tel] Westuadaents. bi alt denn | exer "Ess expressed cle arness 


talent for close and just reasoning, and 


} Tis « l i Is. ‘ = 
moacsty and integrity th the a owal of bis seutiments. The 
candour of his spirit, eon tenderness and benevolence of his 
mind, and iis picly, WCE ohiy esteet med. 

In i7iS, wv hen he was tv enty ears anda half old, he en- 
tered imt | ibhie It ; by bein ning to preach ; but circum- 


. . . " . . ae 
Lances sooh con tramed ti LO withdraw mio a studious Ce 


t cul Mr. i n. his tutor’s son, had held a secret 
correspondence with Mr. Whiston, about the time when he 
} a. 2 


engaged in publishing his “ Primitive Christianity 3°" the 
consequence of which was, that he began to waver in his belict 
of the ree wed doct! ne ol the ‘Trinity, and to incline to the 
(rian schume. When the class to which he belonged came to 
be lectured on Pictel’s chapter concerning the: Trinity, Mr. 
Hallet. in confidence, communicated his ideas to a few of his 
Fellow-students. About five or six of them entered mto the 
same views, but conversed tog ther on the; subject with great 
secreey and caution. The notion, however, by degrees” got 
id amongst some of the citizens, who at first talked of more 
than they underst vd. ‘Lhe matter reacl hed the eurs ot the 
winisters, Who began to be alarmed: the danger of heresy was 
UppPcrmost i » thei Ir conversation, in their prayers and sermons*, 
Suspicions ft ol particularly on the learncd Mr. Pierce, one of 
t Ixeter. An ietielaidiela into bis sentiments 

Was sect on foot, Some other re spectable eentlemen, vho sus- 
tained the character of ministers in the city and the neighbour- 
by, d, Wer unpli ated in the like suspicion. They W ere called 


as 


uoon, morder to remove the doubts entertained concermmg 


t orthodoxy, not only to explain, in their own words, theii 

scuttments on the doctrine of he Vteiew 3 but they were also 

required to sign the th nds ‘ond Avaic ‘Ss of the ( hurch of 

Breland, and the Answer inthe Assembly’s Catechism on the 
; ' ; } 


uth and orthodoxy. “Phus Protestant Dis- 
f it ¢ nb primey ies, attenipted to mtroduce 


ot plaumdards of faith ihau the Hoy Scriptures. 
\! ter, trom: his first comine to the academy, had CX- 
la disdaim of all human authority in matters of religious 
m, faith, and practice. <A — s controversy, to which 
“we preceding ¢ uustances wave buth., broke out pot spread 
t wh the West. Mr. Foster, th aan luis mninisterial Jakours 
. iM gentleman of Piymonb, and a atudent andes Mr. 
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had met with great acceptance about the country, and he was 
mn high esteem with many, Hut with none more than with Mr, 
Pierce, soon felt the spirit of the Gines: he had embraced the 
obnoxious opmions, and the clamour ran hich agamst him. 
Jn deference to the judgment and advice ot som. friends, he 
removed trom the county of Devon, and aecepted an invitation 
to Miulbourn Port, in Somersetshire. He continued in this 
situation for a short time, ull it was made uneasy to him by 
some of his hearers whe had caueht the intection. Driven 
away by their misguided and unhallowed zeal tor orthodoxy, 
he ee a friendly asvlum and a calm retreat at the house ot 
the Rev. Nicholas Biilingsley, at Ashwick, under the Mendip 
iy oo he tormed an intimacy with the Rev. Mr. Stow 
don, another young minister, who sought peace and the liberty 
of inquiry under the hospitable and friendly roof of their liberal- 
minded protector, In this retreat, Mr. Foster pursued lus stu- 
dies with close application, and preached to two poor plain 
congre: gations, whith he served with vreat cheerfulne ‘SS, though 
both tovether, the one at Colesto d, the other at Wookcy, 
near Wells, did not raise him move than the yearly salary of 
15/7. * This chief view,” said a worthy divine who knew him 
well, “was to maintain his own integrity, and promote the 
honour of his great Lord; bearing dithiculties with a rational 
firmpess and calm sulensasiem to the Divine will.” — Eis po- 
verty, it has been justly observed, ought to be considered as 
in the highest degree honourable; for it was s Helv tuc effect 
of his upright adnerence to what he regarded as the cause of 
rc! Te mus truth * 

trou Aalvetaie he removed to Trowbridge, and officiated 
with a P resbyterian congre¢ gation in that town, which did not 
ordinarily consist of more than 20 or 30 persons, Here his 
finances were so low, that he had an intention to quit the 
ininistry. and to oe the trade of a glover, from Mr. Norman, 
a respectable person im that line, with whom he boarded. 
But other pros pects ops ned betore hiin © for, while he resided 
sn that connection, he was convinced,”’ savs Dr. Fleming, * by 
reading Dr. Gale, that baptism by immersion was most proper ;” 
or, as Mr. Bulkley states it, “ beimg convinced that there was 
in the Ne ww Testament no founda ition for the baptism of infants, 
but that the adult only were the proper subjects of that ordi= 
nance, he declared against the one ar ud in favour of the other, 
and was himself baptized in London.” ‘Though this change in 
his sentiments made no difference between him and his people, 


a 


yet his exi pectatic ms ot worldly advant: wes were brought by it 


* The British Biography, V.x. 236. 
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nto a cti'] narrower compass. ‘Ins was a consideration that 
never ippea4rs to have had weight with him to relay the 
vigour ot his mind in the search atter truth, nor im anv a gree 
to pervert the principle of integrity in acting up to his convic- 


tions. Jt was not lone before the steps which threatened to 
cast a darker cloud over Ins prospecis, eventually onened his 
way to a more public and advantageous situation. D.vine 
Providence raised bim upa friend in Robert Houiton, beg. who 
took him into his house as his chaplain, and treated him with 
kindness and respect. In the ye: ‘1 1724, on the death of the 


1 Dr. Gale, he received an mvitation to suce m at 
Barbican, in Londen, and, on the brs mi July. wes ordained 
CO-pastor V th the Peo. Joseph Burioug Tn'th this situain aly 
his pulpit talents became kriows. A Pi eieas in, of rank ond 
eminence, held iu great estcem m the ctty, happened to pass 
by the place o: ship in which Mr. Foster was preachine, 
ind, standing up for sl r from a shower of rain, w7 :o 
charmed by a few sentences which caught Ins ear, (5 * hi 
went in and staid out the service. ‘The report of tl if 

man, who upon all occasions uscd to spe ak of him with 


4 


emphatical esteem as a preacher, gave him the first ¢c/a?, and 
threw him on the wings of fame. To this may be imputed 
the institution of a Lord? s-day Evening Lecture, in 172°, which 
he carned on at th e Old Jewry, for above twenty years, in the 

with great popularity and applau se, to a crowded 
auditory of every 1a k, station, and quality; ** wits, free- 
thinkers, nunibers of clergy —who, whilst they gratifi ied their 
curiosity, had their prepossessions shaken, and their prejudices 
loosened. Of the usefulness and success of these lectures he 
had a large number of written testrmonies, from unknown as 
well as known persons. The flowers of oratory,” says Dr. 
Fleming, “ here grew upon the plant of divine truth and rea- 
son, from which his audience mi leh; it g gather truit of the highest 
mental taste and moral com ple sion.” 

‘They who hold the scntiments concern} n¢ baptism which 
Mr. Foster Sporaecd, itis well known, have generally (espe- 
( cally at that } riod . fre ma de: stre to aa lhe re {0 the origin: al 
order of the ( Wea institutions, in which baptisny preceded 
the Lord's Supper, Itmited their communion to those who 
2 th then: mm sentiment, that immersion, on a profes- 
sion of faith, was the only and true Chiis han baptism, and 
the initiaiory ordinance of the Christian church. It was irre 
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on their own ideas of the nature and design of baptism, and 
was averse from changing into a symbol ant 1 Instrument of 
division, an ordinance which was dest gne d as an emblem and 
means of universal charity ; though it should be at the expense 
of a strict adh ere nee to order in the observance of the Christian 
stitutions. After Mr. Foster had been a number of years 
minister at Barbi ‘an, it was proposed to oO pen and enlarge their 
communion by the admission of those who differed from the 
congre vation on thie qu stions concerning baptism ; but the 
motion was lost. This sesiiead Mr. Foster to dissolve his 
connection with that church, and to accept an invitation, 1m 
1744, to succeed the judicious and amtable Dr. Jeremiah Hunt, 
in the pastoral charge -of the Independent Church at Pmners’ 
Hali*. He preached his first sermon there Jan. 6, 1745. 

In 1746 Mr. Foster was called to an office which proved a 
severe trial of his tenderness and benevolence. ‘This was, at 
the request of the unfortunate nobleman the Karl of Kilmar- 
nock, who had been concerned in the rebellion the year before, 
to assist his preparation tor death. ‘The case of the Peer, and 
the atfecting otlices to which he was called, are supposed to 
have made deep nnpressions on his sympathising heart. These 
were aggravats ne by the conduct and reflections of some disscnt- 
ine minisiers—-the ev, Mr. Pickering, and the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
son, both popular preac’ ers of the day; the former a pastor 
of an Indcpendent Church, in Jewin-strect; the other, of a 
Calvinistic Baptist coneregation m Goodmen’s-ficlds, who 
inboured to sive the world an ill tdea of is conduct, because 
his advices a counsels were not formed accordine to their 
systemis—because he thought it sufficient to reccommend his 
Lordship to a firin reltance on the mercy and goodac’s of God 
in Christ Jesus. : 

From that time Mr. Foster's vivacity declied, till April, 
1750, when he was visited with a violent ciserder, from which 
he never entirely recovered, though he continued to preach 
occasionally till January 5, 1752. Three days alter, a paralytic 
shock so impaired his faculties, that he never regaimed his 
vigour, but, with some interva.s only of miugation, drew out 
his existence, in a very debilitated state of body and mind, for 
twenty-two months, till the 5th otf Noveniber, 1753.3 when, 
In consequence of another severe stroke of the palsv, ten or 
eleven days before, (which, however, I it him sensible and 
calm, though it struck all his right side), he breathed his 
fast. ** It was observed, that he never once discovered, in his 


* On the information of a deceased Fricnd, 
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most sensible seasons of reflection, any the least uneasiness 
with bis theological system ; but to the last spoke ahiasg chap 
dissatisfaction of the narrow and contined schemes of the divine 
mercy. 


, ° - 7 
[To be concluded in our next. j 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 
ORIGINAL LETTER OF DR. PRIESTLEY’S, 


j 


Toth Edit } of {hi bi 


‘],] yy w PTY 
Miill Y Ac posilere’. 


I shall thank vou toe preserve in your Repository a letter 


from Dr. Priestley, wh Was written to me on the following 
occasion, | happened, in 1792, to be a delewate from the 
Dissenters in’ Essex, who, like their brethren in the other 
counties, had united with the deputies from the dissenting 

Nereeations in and abovt F.ondon, to consider of a renewed 
pplication to Parliament for the Repeal of the Corpor: tion and 


‘Test Acts. At the first meeting of the Committee in 
after the Birmimneham rots, thev un: nunously V¢ ted an adar 
to Dr. Priestley, which | had the pleasure of conveving te 

iey hinted at their great 


a mare «6 
differences with him upon thecloeical questions, for th ov were 


+} 
if 


} ’ " , " . 
almost exclusively Calvinistic. “Lo this circumstance, as you 


‘These friendly imtercourses among Christians of different 
eentiments would very naturally give an alarm to the more 
zealous amone th thodox. Such an alarm appears, trom 
the pref to that work, to have produced ** Vhe Calvinistre 
in Systems compared,” from the answers to which # 
we are mdebted for two able and gratifying representations of 
what Unitarians must | Come whenever they are so happy il 
to do justice to their « wn principles, , 

1 remain, Sir, your's, 


Clapton, Jar. +, t OT. is ‘ie Rut Re 


* Sik, 


. , aD inal - . . 
* LT beg you would return my thanks, in the most re pecthal man. 


isscilers im Kssex, for thett 
very acceptable address tome. It /is more particularly pleasing to 


roof af ; : 
mit, SS S | + that difference of sentiment, on subjects of cons}. 


ner, tothe Committee of Protestant D 
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dcrable import. ince in religion, does not always lessen a regard to the 
common principles of C hristianity and hums nity _ which indeed are of 
infinitely more value than all those with re spect to which we differ. 
With such sentiments as those comtained in this address, all Chris. 
tians may consider one anot ther as brethren, and feel a common in- 
terest in all that befals them: and this will gradually tend to lessen 
party spirit in this world, and fit us for meeting ma better. 


lam, with much respect, Sir, your very humble servant, 


Clapton, Ieb. 17, 1792. J. Prissriey.” 





SHORT ACCOUNT OF M. PILLONIERE, 


To the Fditor e » Month/y Repository. 
SIR, 


THE Inquirer,’ ‘in the Monthly Repository for Novem+ 
ber,* is desirous of having whatever information any of your 
readers can give him concerning Mons. Pilloniere. He asks, 
first, What is bis history? Is there any satisfactory account of 
icon record? Did he continue a Protestant to the end of his 
life? And, lastly, was he nm communion with the Church of 
Bneland ? . 

In eiving the following short but imperfect account, I must 
inform vour corresponde nt, that it is taken from a pamphict 
m my possession, published by M, Pilloniere himself (in the 
year 1717), in justification of his character, and in proof of 
the sincerity of his conversion from Popery to the Protestant 
faith ; for the one had been violently attacked, and the other 
called in question by Dr. Snape and ‘other bi: 20 tted persons. 

[t does not appear where or when he was born: ; but 
that his father resided at Morlaix in Brittany; and, a seve- 

ral incidental observations scattered throue ‘lh his work, may 
is inferred that he was a person of no inconsiderable Blige \- 
bility; and voung Pillonicre was placed by him amongst the 
Jesuits at Paris for his instruction, where he continued for 
about two years, and then of his own accord, before he was 
fifteen years of age, and contrary to the intentions of his father, 
entered himself as one of thet ur order. Lie afterwards became 
tor to the young Marquis du Roueve, nephew to the Duke 
de la Force ; and after he abandoned the Jesuits, he was received 
by the Duke into his tamily. During his noviciate, he Saye 
is tume was © wholly employed’ (: is is their custom) ‘Sin « 

rpetual train of superstiuious and devout trifles, 

When we consider the eflorts made by the eldes Jesuits ty 


at g) j D. $75, 
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instil into his mind the grand principle of their ord r—blind 

*—and atterwards his zealin defending their absurdi- 
led with a doubtful manisitiveness respecting 
lifferent systems), we must perceive hint 


obedu rh 
ties (ili ugh atien 
the arcana of their ' perceive 
oe be an extr ordinary instance ot thre power ot trath in dispel- 
liag the most rooted pre juices and erroneous preconceived opt- 
nions, where a person has resolution enough to keep the mind 
evarded, yet open to conviction ; for after harassing his mind 
with the fooleries of Fathers Hardouin, ‘Tournemine f, &c. &c. 


b 
and then again with the system of F. Malebranche f, he be- 


eame a rational, cousistent Protestant, and that of the first 
orde! - one ol the ercatest advocates 1 his time for the rieht of 
private judgment ; and one of the most determined opposers 
of persecution, under whatever form she appeared in—whether 
n that of the monk, the Episcopalian priest, or the sleek- 
faeed son of the Conventicle. 

Aiter giving a particular account of his contests with friends 
and enemies, we find him at length abjuring the errors of his 
ehurch, and manfully maintaining those truly apostolical, mild, 
charitable Christian principles, which would render him ap 
ornament to any age or nation. Abandoned by his father, an 
exile from his country, we find him a refugee in Holland ; 
here he joined the church of the Arminians, and adds, ** not so 
much because their doctrines, summed up in the Five Articles, 
appeared to me agrecable to the New ‘Festameni, as because 
they were of all Protestants the least chargeable with the uncha- 
ritable spirit of Popery, professing to receive and to communi- 


‘ ' 
y 4? ’ 
atti 


- ! i: . ° 

eate with ose Who protess to veheve the Serintures to be 
’ ’ ’ ° * .* 

the word ot Gad, ai live ae ‘oradise to it —a fine exainpte 


for our modern sons of orthodoxy. 
nanan tn T,,]] he ¢ Saat ° . 
[t appears while in Holland he published a work againse 
I } hy * ie is { Il . : | | ; Wint, a iC reque sf Oo} the learn d 
le Clerc, fe uertoosg a french translation of * Grotius cn 


}, oPict) >. o 9 Ii) a+) 

the Christian Religion. fic likewise wrote, and presented to 
: : ie re ; ke : mes 

his Majesty George [. at the Hague, in 1714, when on hi 


; 
journey to Fneland, a poem on his accession to the Crown, and 
aiter that, (in Pngland,) anoier upon bis coronation. 

Notwithstanding the kind offer of his friends in Holland to 
entrust him with a conside: ull Gi Moncy to settle in trade 


‘ 
; 


* The motto of the Tes 
Sr, aha sides ' ean ae ee ; : 
> In the midst even of } rtaimties, he appears to hove had no small pore 


then of humour in entrapy the then contending Fathers, and playing of 
i an arth Wher ther adeurd conceits against cach other—p, 12 and 13. 

ol the neies of th i¢ character of this great man he speaks in 
> st afle tio: iInanner, whom, h ys, he is indebted fer the removal 
@t aiumost a Coc W.euCS that darkened his understanding 
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there, he determined to follow his Majesty, in hopes of meeting 
With so mething more agreeable to his inctiniation’ and former 
way of living. He accordingly embarked for England, carrv- 
Wn oO W ith him : recommend: tory letter from M. Le Clere to the 
then Bish op of Salisbury. 

After he had been about six months in Fneland, he was in- 
duced to ac: ‘ept the office of a French teacher in aschool at 
Croydon, kept by Mr. Mills. This was during the time of the 
Rebellion ; and while here, amongst other things, he trans- 
lated into krench the four Sermons of Bishop Hoadly agaist 
the free-thinkers—Dr. Clark’s work © On the Kxistence and 
Attributes of God’’—and designed to go on in translating his 
second volume of Boyle’s ** Lectures on the ‘Truth ofthe Chris- 


tian Religion; “ none of which,” savs he, “ should I ever 
have vohintarily undertaken to trouble myself about, had 1 pug 
en, as tam falsely and barbarously accused, the air of a free- 


thinker.” 

After he left Mr. Mills, he was so strongly recommended to 
the patronage of that excellent prelate, Bishop Hoadly, as to 
mduce him to ti ake Mons. Pilloniere ito his family ; and the 
Bishop, ina pret. ace to the work from whence this adholead of 
M. Pillonicre is taken, gives oe Strongest testimony to the 
uprightness of his Ho r, as well as his full conviction of 
the sincerity of his abandoning the Catholic faith. 

On his first coming to England, he communicated with the 
Calvinistical Church in the Little Savoy, in which the Liturgy 
of the Church of England was used, and, after that, with the 
Church of England very freque ntly. Here, as far as relates to 
M. Pillonicre himself, the account tevinthates. How long he 
lived, where he died, and whether he continued a Protestant to 
the end of his life, it is not im my power to satisfy the * In- 
quirer.”” T can only speak for myself, and say, that in reading 

attentively the account he has given of himself, I perceive a 
watts so enl: weed with rational and consistent views of Chris- 
tianity, together with that true Christian spirit, the absence of 
which, in late years, we have had too much reason to deplore, 
both amongst Chare hmen and Dissenters, that I am persuaded 
within myself, such a mind could hardlv ever revert back to 
the abominable tencts and absurd practices of that Church 
from which he so much gloried in being emancipated. It 
might be farther added, that the persecutions he endured, the 
privations and sufferings of various kinds, the desertions of inti- 

mate friends, the dissolution of endearing connections, and 
th e ende: ring name of father turned into that of enemy, are so 
many presumptive proofs of the sincerity of his adherence to 
the Protestant faith. 

VOL, II. c 
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To the work of M. Pilloniere are added se veral letters, ad- 
dressed to him by the learned Fathers of his Order, some of 
them curious: one is from Father Malebranche, w hich shews 
him to be of an amiable disposition, and of a liberal mind ; 
to this is added, M. Pilloniere’s formal public renunciation 
of the errors of the Romish Church. 

Should the above account be worth inserting in your Miscel- 
day, I will send you this last article, for a future number, if 
desirable. I am, Sir, your’s, 


T. B. 





A CATHOLI€’s APPEAL AGAINST THE ORTHODOX. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


As your Repository is conducted on a very liberal plan, I 
hope 4 Catholic may be heard in it as well as men of other 
partics. What I wish to say is, that we Catholics have been 
unjustly censured and condemned by many Protestants. It is 
well known that, in speaking of the Vi irgin Mary, we some- 
times call her * the Mother of God,’ > and that we sometimes 
pray to her. For these things we have been charged with 
blasphemy and | idolatry, and that too by men who themselves 
say that the Son of Mary is God Al: mighty, and who frequently 
pray to ala What I allege is, that if such Protestants be 
ris ht we cannot be wr ne, and that they cannot condemn us 
without cond mning themselves. If the Son of Mary be the 
true God, as multitudes of Protestants assert, how can it be 
wrong for us Catholics to call her ** Mary, Mother of God ?’’ 
In condemning us for saying ‘* Mary, Mother of God,” the 
evidently condemn themselves for s aying that the Son of Mary 
ys the only true God; and whilst they think themselves jus- 
tified in calling the Son ** God”, they justify, by their conduct, 
our calling the mi ne ‘“ Mother of God.” As to our praying 
to Mary, if it be idolatry to pray to her, because she was a 
woman, who was born and died, how can it be otherwise than 
idolatry to pray to her Son, who was as really born, and did as 


. 1} } : 5 he ° 
really die, as his mother? All the difference is, that we pray 
to both Mother and Son, and they to the Son only ; but if we 
be idolaters, ry ev must be such also, our practice being essen- 
a a ae TY 
t r the same, thou umstantialls aitferent 3 both being 
a th pt ACUI | pra iy i 1 Bi Ine On all hands « ontessed to 
be human ~ 
| / t mmunic: tlon Ww i}] not he d ‘nied a place 
‘ ; 
, merely because tt comes from a Catholic. 
I “1 } Sur, your's, WL. 


Q. 





Allegorical Interpretations of Sertpture. 1] 


P,S.—ITf this be favoured with a place in the Repository, 
which you profess to keep open to all parties, I shall send youa 
defence of the doctrine of transubstantiation, founded upon 
modes of argument admitted by orthodox Protestants, 


c. 
i 





ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 

‘ PDercettrut workers,” and men who * handle the word 
of God deceitfully,” are characters which the Scripture marks 
out with the most pointed disapprobation and abhorrence ; and 
they seem to be contrasted with, and opposed to those who 
“ rightly divide the word of truth.’’ ‘That there have been 
many such characters in. the religious world in former umes, 
there can be no doubt; nor can it be supposed that they are 
now become extinct. On the contrary, they are probably as 
numerous as ever, and seem to have crowds of admirers almost 
every where. ‘There may be said to be very many, and different 
sorts of them; but it is the design of this paper to point out 
only one of those—the alle gorizers or sprritualizers of Scrip- 
ture. In the hands of these the Bible becomes a mere play- 
thing, or childish riddle. ‘They may be said to make whatever 
they please of it: even the historical parts are by them turned 
and twisted, spiritualized and tortured, without mercy and 
without shame. No portion of the Bible, perhaps, has fur- 
nished them with more ample materials for the exercise of their 
presumptuous invention than the book of Canticles. There 
they have found clearly and fully all the parts and depths of 
evangelical knowledge. ‘The book of Ruth also, and that of 
Hsther, are fields where they have often exercised themselves 
very industriously and succe ‘ssfully. Indeed no part of Scrip- 
ture appears to have escaped their foul h: andling. In Genesis 
xxxv. 8. we read that Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, died and was 
buried under an oak. Our spiritualizers have made Deborah 
here to signify the law, and Rebekah the church, and the 
death of Deborah the abolishment of the law, and the oak- 
tree the cross of Christ. 

Leah’s tender eyes, Gen. xxix. 17. have been made to typify 
the blindness of the Jews, who could not see clearly, and there- 
fore rejected Christ. 

The great pot, the wild vine and wild gourd, and death 
in the pot, and the healing of it by casting the meal into the 
pot, have furnished our allegorizers with rich materials for spi- 
ritual instruction, which they have dealt out with an unsparing 
and Jiberal hand. 

cg 
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Nor have they fou: ‘ss suitable to their purpose, or less 
. . . . _ T ”_ ") > 
productive of spintu | meaning, Esther x. 2. Mordecai, the 


Jew, was next unto king Ahasucrus, and great among the Jews, 
’ ’ ee . his } Vi, ebianc the 

C pted of the muililluae of his brethren, SCCATIL ti 

. , , e * * : a al a. a ] . 
wealth of his people, and speaking peace to all his seed. Aha- 


here has been made to tvpily God the Father, and Mor- 
decar. God the Son. and the rest the mutual love of Chiist and 


4 hig 
| 
P ~ a, - ‘ss @ hee ate : 
iment of ten strines, in | Sailli NCH. &. OAS alsO b iA 
, + 1 a. » _« : ry] a 
; rr ei 7t . rot , 1? 1 Vile 
( pla ed with OV Our allegoriZing OTracors. | rw: bastru 


j to sionify man, the ten strings bis five 
_  & a , all emploved 

bodily senses and the tive faculties of his sor , al empoyea 
wen that passage m Isa. xl. 20. “* He that is so unpovcr- 
chooseth a tree that will not 


i] ' = . ’ . 7 , 
and that in chap. xliv. 17. ** He worshippeth it, and 


] : ‘ . »”» 
praveth unto it, and saith, Deliver me, for thou art my God, 
been most wondertully allecorized for spiritual instruc. 


* The impoverished man that hath no ob!lation is the 
sinner: the tree that will not rot, is Jesus 
Christ; the fal Ing down before it, and worshippi o it, imply 
the belicver’s views of Christ and veneration for him, beliet of 


in the lands of these people, the man wl.o went down from 
Jer m to Jericho, and tell amone thieves, has been made, 
S| ually, to mean mankind in their fallen state; the priest, 
he Levite, the ceremonial law; the good 
Samaritan, Jcsus Christ; the inn, the church: and the two- 
penee, the law and gospel, or Old and New Testament, &c. 


Nay even the vine-and-twenty knives ip Ezra. &. andthe two 


lees and picce of an ear, in Amos tii. 12. have been all convert- 
ed by th teachers into some deep doctrines and Important 
a ih tt - 

\lithis, no doubt, and much more of the same kind that 
tbe added, may very justly be denominated “ deceitful 
work  § oorru ting the word of Gad,” and * handling it 


deceitlaily 5 as itas very certain that the Sacred Writers, or 


| ’ “we ‘ ‘ ae } } ’ 1 : 
Mow Spirit that inspired them, had no such meaning mi 
} ‘ , ) } . ; 
any of those p Cs It is therefore devoutly to be wished 


} “1 : ° 
ght be prevaiied with to eve up this alle- 
rizingy gud spirttualzing practice; or, at least, that thev 


ry hot I exercise this ingenuitv or wit of theirs upon 
‘ 4 “ - T, : ‘ a = , ° 4 
th my is certainly not a harmless or blameless 


dt aig Waicy must be still Going m this way, ict them 


. } . | ’ — . 

‘ ’ ’ ] s ‘ } 4 lf) “7 : | , j , rr 
PAUOF | ail Tea) kGKL TO subjects or texis trom the pagan 
/ ; v} : ¢} } = ? » 7 : ‘ 

’ br iInvihoioey, it Ney should be at a loss for 


‘ 'y a r thie purpose . J \ ‘ ssure ihem thi y 
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may find an admirable one, ready to their hands, in old Alex- 
ander Ross’s ** Mystagogus Poeticus ; or, the Muses’ Inter- 

preter ;” the sixth edition of which, corrected and enlarged, 
was published in 1676. It contains abundance of what may be 
called Skeletons of Sermons, some of which are what some 
people would call nghly evangelical. One of the shortest of 
Alexander Ross’s Skeletons of Sermons of the above descrip- 
tion I bee leave here to subjoin, by way of sample. If your 


readers shea wish to see more of them, they may be accom- 


: 


modated at a short notice. 


‘Text.] Ganimeprs—‘* He was the king of Troy’sson, who, 
whilst he was hunting, was caught up to heaven by an eagle, Jupi- 
ter’s bird; and because of his extraordinary beauty, Jupiter made 
hima his « upbearer.”’ 

ihe INrerrreter for, Skeleton of a Sermon}. 

1. When Ganimedes was caught up to heaven, he let fall his pipe, 
on which he was playing to his sheep; so, whilst we are carried up 
by divine raptures and contemplations, we must fling away all 
ear thly ile lights, 

2. Whilst Ganimedes was piping on his cane, and keeping of his 
father’s sheep, then was he canght up to heaven. God is never 
better pleased with us, than when we are most faithful and diligent 
in our calling ; not the sad and melancholy, but the cheerful mind, 
is fittest for God and heavenly raptures. 

3. Ganimedes (Tavvclas wydev) is one that delights if divine coun. 
scl or wisdom ; and wisdom is the true beauty of the mind, wherein 
God takes pleasure. 

1. very eagle is not Jupiter’s bird, as (‘lian observeth, but 
that ouly which absiains from flesh and rapine, and that was the 
bird that caught up Ganimedes; so fleshly minds and thonghts, set 
upon rapine and carnal pleasures, are not fit to serve God, or carry 
the soul up to heaven. 

The quick-sighted eagle is divine contemplation or meditation, 
by which Ganimedes, the soul, is caught up to heaven. 

6. When, by holy raptures, we are carried up to heaven, the 
best nectar we can pour out to God is the tears of repentance and of 
a broken heart. 

7. Ganimedes was caught up by one eagle only ; but if we have 
the true inward beauty of the mind, we shall be caught up in the air 
by legions of angels, to meet the Lord, and shall for ever serve him 
at his table in the kingdom of heaven. 

8. [ wish that the Roman Eagle would not delight so much in 
rapme and human flesh as he doth, but rather endeavour to be car- 
ried up to heaven, thatis, to their aucient dignity, the decayed and 
ruimaied parts of the empire. 

9. As the eagle canght up Ganimedes, so the wings of a great 
eagle were given to the woman, Rev. xii. to carry her from the dra- 


~~ 


son's persecution. ‘The great eagle was the Roman empire, whercof 
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Constantine was the head, by whose power and help tle church wae 
suppor ed. 

Te Oey Saviour Christ is the true Ganimedes, the Son of the 
Great King, the fairest among the sons of men, the wisdom and 
counsel of the Father, in whom God delighted and was weil pleased, 
who, by the power and on tke wings of his Divinity, was caught up 
to heaven, where he is pouring out his prayers and merits before 
God for us ; and like Aquarius (to which Ganimedes was converted) 
is pouring down the plentiful showers of his grace upon us. 

11. Vespasian set up the image of Jupiter, and Ganimedes caught 
by the eagle, in the Temple of Peace; so the image of God and 
heavenly raptures are found in that soul wherein is the peace of 
conscience, 

12. As the eagle carried Ganimedes, so Moses compareth God to 
an eagle, who carried the Israelites on his wings through the desert. 
And St. Ambrose saith that Christ is the eagle who hath caught man 
from the jaws of hell, and hath carried him up to heaven. 

I remain, Sir, your willing servant, 


Sent. 22, 1808, GwWILyM DyFED. 


ESSAY ON DIVINE WISDOM, 
Read before a Literary Society. 
(By the Rev. R. B.*) 


Questions. — Does not the tdea of wisdom involve the tio- 
tion of a connection between means and ends?” and if wt does, 
© Musi we not infer thence the eristence of such a connection 


independent on the divine will?” 
| | ° ‘ 
It will not be n cessary long to detain vour attention, gentle- 
men, mm ce Am ining the first of the two questions here sub- 
T } ‘ ‘% _ . , a . - - . 
mitted to your consideration. The true answer to it will be 


evident, if the word “ wisdom” be but properly defined. What 
’ - amie ) . ‘ . . © . 
‘ Is understor d by wisdom but the discernment and option 


of the fittest means to obtain a chosen end? If ends could 
be attained without means, or if al] means were equally con- 
ducive to bring about the end proposed, is it not plain, there 
could be no room for the CXC&rc Ise of wisdom ? This then 
clearly shews that the idea of wisdom does actually involve the 
notion of 2 connection between means and ends—a connec- 
tion, Of course, not arising from the will of the agent, who, 
perceiving the fitness of the means, has recourse to their instru- 
nentality, but ovigimating from the nature of the means used, 
and of the end to be produced. Otherwise, the agent would 
be at hberty to effect the end without the use of the means, 

* The “ Dialogue on a Reflection of Dr. Jortin’s” (see Monthly Repository, 


P+ 14.) 1s from the same pen. —F.pitor. 
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and therefore could not evince any wisdom either in the dis- 
eernment or in the option of the means. Assuming it then asa 
settled point, that wis sdom is employed here in its genuine ap- 
propriate _— and that the first question before us must be 
answered in the affirmative, we may now pass on to the discus- 
sion of eens d, which, after what has been alre: adv observed, 

does not appear of difficult solution. If wisdom cannot be 
ascribed to an agent on account of the produc tion of an effect 
brought about without the intervention of means, or clse by 
means that have not with the effect any connection inde ‘pendent 
on his will; and if wisdom be an attribute of the great Former 
of the universe, cons spicuously displaved m_ his works, it then 
follows, it should seem by undeniable interence, that there 
exists, mde ‘pendently on his will, a connection between means 
andends. ‘hat in the maintenance of the existence and order 
of nature, in the procuction and preservation of life, in the 
government of the material, animal, and moral worlds, he 
acts by means or (which is but snndinas word e X pressive of the 
same idea) by laws, is surcly too manifest to require proof ; 

and in these laws and contrivances do we not admire his wis- 
dom, because we consider these to be im themselves well 
adi apted to bring about the ends which we believe him to have 
in view? Let us suppose — these ends might be accom- 
plished by a mere volitio: In that case will not the means 
cease to be means? W il they not be superfluous? Will 
they not be beheld rather with the contempt excited by idle 
parade, than with the admiration called forth by the display of 
skill and intelligence ? [fin an Eastern fiction one of the genii, 
thouch said to be able to raise a palace by a single word, were 
represented is forming materials and workmen, in andes to 
erect some stately structure, who would not deride this as an 
absurd conceit? Alphonso the Wise, king of Spain, who 
lived in an age when Ptolemy’s system of as stronomy was gene- 
rally received, and who had the sagacity of perceiving it had 
not the stamp of divine wisdom, is reported to have said he 
could have given some good advice to the Maker of the uni- 
verse, had he been consulted with respect to the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. In like manner, with re spect to the no- 
tion entertained by numbers, that the Supreme Being can by a 
me re fia prod ice any effect he pleases, obvious is the remark, 

that, were this true, a simpler method of executing his will 
than that ack »pted by him might easily be sugested. Should 
any be of opinion, that in the construction of the um uiverse the 
divine Architect has employ ed means, not as neccessary instru- 
ments to work with, but in order that his intelligent creatures 

might by the contemplation of these means, and of their seem-. 

+ 
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‘no effects, exercise and improve their understandings, be 
taueht to reverence and imitate the marks of design conspicu- 
ous throuchout nature, and be led to find out aud adore the 
ble Author of the vast fabric, I am certain!v not disposed 
to deny this, nor does this at all militate against what l am 
endeavouring to prove. On the contrary, the objectic n takes 
it for granted, that this apparatus of means and ends has been 
contrived by the God of Wisdom as the most effectual method 
of instructing us and making us wise—a method, therefore, 
without which this purpose could not have been answered 
equally well. Between this method and this purpose the con- 
nection must then be acknowledged to be mdependent on the 
divine will; and for this verv reason is it, that the choice of 
this method, with this purpose m= view, evinces the divine 


iv} 


wisdom. 
But if this repr 
. } . . rt’ . 
not follow. that omnipotence belones not to the Deity? This 


escntation be conformable to truth, will it 


does not appear to me a just conclusion. The fair inference 


is only this. that the notion usually formed of Almighty 
Power ts erroncous, Indeed it must be so, if it be not com- 
patible with a ration i beliet that God 1s wise. Omnzipotence 


is conceived by most to be the power of producing any effect 
whatever by mere volition. But surely this is not affixing to 
the term its proper signification. The being who can do what- 
ever he pleases, though not at once, nor without the mterven- 
tion of means, may be said, in strictness of speech, to be omni- 
potent. ‘The true definition of Ommipotence is net the power 
of doing whatever may be deemed possible by creatures of 
limited knowledee, but the power of doing whatever in its own 


ature is possible lhis, indeed, MD p lr s that there ts a nature 
of thu inde tonthe Divine will: but thet it is in anv 
mostarn contrary to this w ii] > See. howe ver. tO be thence 
; . } | en | . = } ° 

naitert le, whos com] rehensive knowledee, is per- 


fectly acquainted with that nature of thimes, and therefore 
. . o] + ~ e . s . 

never wills th: ich hes not within its verve. He is truly 

almighty: for he. even | | : 


i alone, can do whatever can be done; 
and a power vreater than thus cannot exist, since the very sup- 
position of it is absurd. Al] possibilities are known to him: 
] | . . . 3 
IMpossibilities are never the objects of his choice; and what- 
ever be the end which he chooses, he is a ‘quaited with the 
. Re _ . a. »@ 4 . . . 
best im ans ¢ tf bringing it about. He therctore never experi- 
mere the elichtect a — 
ences the slich uisappointment, und every event happens 


ile. mt Cie Bhiid mati. ed 
in the place, at the time and in the manner fixed upon by his 


will. 

Here it appears to me, IT micht, and it may seem fittest I 
A . = i = - E 1 
pbould, conclud:; for 1 have laid before vou the areument 
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which leads me to helheve, that there exists a connection be- 
tween means and ends, independent on the Divine will; which 
argument is plainly this. Were it not so, wisdom, which is 
$0 ev idently an attribute of the Deity, could not be ascribed to 
him: and I have further attempted to shew, by way of answer 
to an obvious and plausible objection, that the belief of such 
a neeessary connection between means and ends is not incon- 
sistent with our entertaining just and rational sentiments of the 
Divine omnipotence. Nevertheless, relying on your indul- 
gence, I yield to the desire of presenting to your view some 
observations, suggested to my mind by the foregoing train of 
reasoning. I trust you have excused my h: aving chosen a sub- 
ject closely connected with thoughts that frequently engage my 
hours of musing, and that have long appeared to me far more 
interesting than the discussion of any question, literary, philo- 
sophic, or political. I trust you will forgive me, if, impelled 
by the wish of inviting you to drink at those springs which J 
have found to be the most pleasant, exhilarating, and salu- 
brious, I call upon you to favour me sometime longer with 
your attention. 

If it should ‘be truc, that to the Supreme Being belongs 
almighty power, in that sense which scems, for the reasons 
adduced above, to forbid its alliance with wisdom; if any 
effect whatever may be produced by his fat alone ; we should 
then be obliged to renounce as ungrounded the most delightful 
idea the mind can form, and as delusive the most cheering 
hope the heart can cherish. ‘This idea is, that God wills every 
sentient creature to be happy: this hope 1 is, that there is a fu- 
ture state, where that which he wills, 1s to be, with respect to 
all of the human race, sooner or later fully cael. 
Now this idea, this hope, must be given up, if the Almighty 
can do whatever he wills, by Mae. - willing it, a at once and 
without the use of means ; for, if it be so, then it ts plain from 
actual stubborn fact, that it is not his will every sentient being 
should be happy; nor yet is there any room to imagine, that 
he wills any thing to be hereafter otherwise than it is at present. 
From the supposition now reasoned upon, i further follows, 
that, however strong, however striking 1s the evidence arising 
a ym the works of creation and providence, or from any other 

iarter, to attest the benevolence of the Maker and <Severnor 
of f the universe, it is still more evident, that benevolence is 

not his ruling principle, or that something there 1s which he 

Ww sti in preference to the happiness af those whom he has called 

nto existence. But if the hypothesis, to combat which is the 

urport of this essay, be re ally contrary to truth; if omnipo- 

ience te not of such a nature as to exclude tbe assistance of 
D 
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wisdom ; if it cannot attain the - it chooses but by the ins 
ctrumentality of suitable means ; then there exi ists nothing 4 


what we sec or e xperience that can invalidate any clear, posi- 
t\ evidence hat Gi vd} is «ve od—that « ‘an set aside any sound 
areument to prove that he is s spremely g OBO 1 olher 
words, that well-grounded as well as deli htful 1s the idea, that 
he wills every sentient creature to be happy. Then too, or ra- 
herefore, there is nothing to forblr Were is much to 
countenauce—the cheering he Pe of a future state, wherem, 
sooner or later, we shall all be raised to happiness. It is to be 
particularly observed here, that wherever wisdom 1s adimitted, 
there is ; plant! that has a beginn iis, middle, and end—a sys tems 
| arts bear a relation, but are not alike to each 

other, and t ny r combine to form one whole—a design, the 
symmetry of which may perhaps be con se ctnred, but cannot be 


‘ 
4 


clearly discerned by one ibe se eye d pr rtion only | IS ¢ xposed, 
Wherever means are eee there is contrivance to bring about 
some remote nas : there & process that requires time, and a 
succession Of « ‘ations to carry it to perfec tion 3 there 13, in 
short, a pr pres ssive state of imp! rovement, co neering which, 
if under the direction of wisdom, it may justly be remarked, 
that if, when beheld at any given moment, it strikes us as de- 


fective, we may safely arpite, from that very defect, that it is 
rot yet brought to its conclusion. ‘To ascertain, if possible, 
what is the great ultimate end of the administration of the Su- 
preme Ruler, what will be the result of the laws of his govern- 
ment with regard to my one of US, must surely be deemed by 
all who believe that he is and presides over the UnIVErse, of all 
objects of inquiry the most important and interesting. Now 
that units end is the production of individual and universal hap- 
piness, that this result will pe our bemg made, each of us, to 
rejoice with well-grounded gladness in the gift of existence, 
niust be manifest, rf we can obtain satisfactory proof of God’s 

benevolence, of his beme truly, es: entially , perf ctly good. If 


oh, eh a ee nen saint tac 
with this wrew the ceneral Jaws by which bis world is governed 


be all, one by one, culy examined, the direct tendency, “the final 
cause of cach of them will be found to be the production of 
happiness. ‘To this let it be added, that the highest excellence 


that can be conceived of is goodness, or sincere active love 
towarcs every thing that has feeling ; that man is capable of 
acquiring this excellence in a high degree, and that no crea- 
ture cin be more exeellent than the Creator: a nd, further sull, 
th the who has all things within him If cannot be imacined 
to b ted by anv at! motive than the desire of doing 
that which is in itself most excellent. Now thes consid Ta 
Hus secm to me to amount to satisfactory proof t that God is 
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perfectly good, provided it be not opposed by some positive 
evidence, that he does not actually produce all the happiness 
that can be produced, and that his creatures here will never be 
made truly happy. But such evidence cannot be adduced, un- 
less it be true that the omnipotence he is possessed of can give 
existence to any effect by a mere fiat, without the use of me: ins 
connected necessarily, or independently on his will, with the 
end they are to accomplish ; ; but this cannot be true, unless 
his omnipotence excludes the exorcise of wisdom, which, 
without such a connection between means and ends, can have 
no existence, and yet which all his works compel us to ascribe 
to him. Again, as the exercise of wisdom iniplies the carrying 
ou of a,process. consisting of several steps, it 1s reasonable, 
with respect to any process under the management of a wise 
being, to conclude, so long as it does not produce the effect 
seemingly later nded by the agent, that it is not completed. 
And as this is actually the case with respect to the present state 
of things, where we ‘discern ut requivocal marks of a design to 
DJ ‘oduce happ NESS, and yet s vlere happiness is plainly produced 
but in a very imperfect deg gree, it 1s highly rational to believe, 
that the process so clearly carried on and so clearly unfinished 
here, will, in some future pe eriod, by Him who has instituted it, 
ang of whos se perfect goodness we possess, within our own 
noral frame, such stro ng presumptive evidence, be termi- 
na ti - regard to every one of us, and to the entire satisfac- 
tion all inte igent and benevolent beings. If it should be 
obje of that this blessed consummation may for aught we 
know to the contrary, be impossible in the nature of things, 
and therefore not he even within the sphcre of omnipot sence, it 
seems sufficient to observe that, so far from our seeing any 
reason to render this supposition at all probable, the very cir- 
cumstance of our discerning the existence of a noble, extensive 
plan, bearing evident sig ns of its not being com} nleted, affords 
strong pre sumption, considerin g the mi anifes + windiden of Hun 
who formed the plan, of the possibility of its being pertected, 
= specia hy when we reflect that all the means or instrume nts of 
operation are at the disposal of the Supreme Artist—that he 
knows the precise force and tendency of each of them-—and 
that he has no less a k neth of time to’subdue every diflic uity, 
nud remove every obstacle, than the infinite duration of 
eternity | 


Permit me to add one word more. In order to keep wrhin 
i roper limits the es ssion to which the thoughts here laid 
yefore you. m ay give , | would beg leave to observe, that 


both the existence and the government of God are in this essay 


~ 
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taken for granted, and therefore are not points to be canvassed 
at this time. 

Now once more, Gentlemen, I must entreat your pardon for 
having so long detained you by my prolixity ; and, in hopes of 
a valuable addition to my little stock of ideas, I wait for your 
remarks to elucidate a Subject compased with which every 
other sinks almost to insignaficance. 





DEFENCE OF MR. STONE. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Reposttory. 
STR, 


SEEING in your Repository for November last (Vol. I. p. 591} 
a letter, under the signature of “ Whistonins,’” containing 
¢ Remarks on Unitarian Ministers in a ‘Trinitarian Church, 
eceasioned by Mr. Stone’s Visitation Sermon,” f was induced 
to commit a few observations on that subject to paper, which 
t now send you, hoping they will serve to shew that the remarks 
of that writer are not so just as they may appear at first sight. 

Whistonius regrets Mr. Stone’s continuing in his present 
living: but is not his boldness m the cause of truth evident 
enough? and does it not add more te his merit that he ex- 
poses himself to the censure of his clerical brethren, and sub- 
jects himself to the disgrace (if it can be called so) of being 
deprived of his gown, than if he tacitly laid it aside, together 
with his opmions? How ample a room has he left to his fel- 
low-churchmen, to confute, rf they can, his opinions. 

It may be presumed that neither Mr. S. nor any man of in- 
tegrity would hesitate a moment in throwing up his church 
oreferments when his conscience could not be reeonciled to 
keeping them. He has, it is worthy of notice, many more 
opportunities, by preaching mm a Trinitarian church, of making 
converts to Unitarianism, than H# he preached to Unitarians 
themselves. Is a man always to be of the same religious opt- 
nions, beeause, ten or twenty years ago, he subscribed to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, when he was in the heat and ardour of 
youth, and hardly knew what they were? Mr. S. may pro- 
bably have a family depending on him for support ; and while 
he acts conscientiously in the discharge of his moral duty as 2 
churchman, who will consider him unworthy of his gown? 
tle may be of opinion that he is not called upon to beeve what 
he does not understand: and undoubtedly he is not. Myste- 
ries, as such, constitute no part of a man’s faith: and why is 
that man to be called a * slave,” who will not sacrifice his only 
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means of subsistence, and lay aside his preferments to make 
way for some worthless orthodox churchman, only because 
his sentiments differ from his former professions. Who can 
read the Thirty-nine Articles, and say with candour, * I be- 
lieve them all?” Whistonius wishes, sneeringly, that Mr. S. 
had styled himself the “ date Rector of Cold Norton,” and [ 
will venture to say that he inwardly wishes himself his successor. 
1 almost suspect, from the tenour and spirit of his remarks, that 
this writer is not a Unitarian, though he affects to be so: from 
his name, we may infer that he is as much a disciple of Hoyle 
as of Whiston. 
C. G.* 





INSTITUTION OF TRANQUILLITY. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sir, 


Tue very liberal and handsome manner in which you were 
pleased in your Repository (Vol. I. p. 434), to approve of the 
Institution which I have proposed to the Public, under the 
name of “ Tranquillity,’ has given you a claim upon me, 
for every degree of intormation with which I Br be able 
to furnish you relative to that Institution; and if I have 
hitherto appeared insensible of the obligation, it has been 
because until now L have not been able to report any inted- 
ligence to you, relative to its progress, that could have been 
in any way sausfactory. The Institution will doubtless be 
more likely to ameliorate the condition of the people by pro- 
ceeding surely, than advancing rapidly ; and it 1s so essential 
to an establishment in which great confidence must be placed, 
that every species of jealousy and suspicion should be set at 
defiance, that it would have been a wanton waste of reputa- 
tion, and a prodigal hazard of failure, to have taken any step 
towards raising a fund, previous to the formation of a re- 
spectable and independent trust, who should guarantee its 
due appropriation. Five gentlemen have kindly condescended 
to sustain that character, of whose respectability it will be 
unnecessary to say one word after giving a list of their names, 
They are, Sir Walter Stirling, Bart.; Maxwell Garthshore, Esq. 
M.D. F.R.S. F.A.S.; Charles Pears, Esq. F.L.S.; John 
Towill Rutt, Esq. ; and William Watson, Esq. But, I may 
venture to pay them the compliment of saying, that they 


* Having inserted the “ Remarks’ on Mr, Stone, we could not refuse to admit 
this “* Defence” of him; though we cannot help wishing his wel! rid of his de- 
fender ag well as of his antagonist,—Laizoa, 
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46 soon as the trust was formed, and nei till then, a small 
number of persons paid their first subser ption into the * Kco- 
ih mic al b ink “¥ amonest whom a widower pei ‘ JO shilings 
as the commencement of an intended payment o: cue shilling 
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from it.’ He will theretore be able to make a real and valu- 


able provision for his children, by a contribution that he will 


s ircely feel. 7 

cn hl | ’ . . . . hs . ’ 

Phe poiat already gained, th ugh not clearly discernible by 
the vulear eye, will be of ummense value to the reflective mind. 


itis nothing less than having ae ‘eed to practice some very 


i ts Bi ps: 
greatly admired positions which we have hitherto been satished 
to contemplate as mere visionary theories. ** National re- 
form,”’ it has been said, ** must be preceded by individual 


retorm ;”’ and it is added, that ** the people mus t be taught to 
weserve their independence before they can vt ue freedom.” 
Ve are ilso told, that ** the peeegaeicn of property tends to 

check criminal habits ;’’ and that * it is more beneficial to 


saciety to reward virtue than to ; ‘nish vice.”’ But wise men 
secm to have said good th ngs merely for their amusement ; 
and both the wise and the foolish have been too fastidious to 
a) rly oo, to real lil c. 

Whilst this ins stituti ion professes to improve the condition of 
t! seo! ple, ls provisions are accommodated to their cireum- 


stances; for the poorest labourer may bank his solitary six- 
‘ . sernt ts @hra : con lity aa - 

peRmee, Wil) the same fac \ > the man of opulence his con- 
pregeted pounds; and that no discouragement may be thrown 


t 
mi the way of any practicable exertion, the benefit of each sub- 
? ’ 


schiucr is xe Uy proportioned by Ins own payments. without 
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(posing him ¢ither to the pain of exclusion, or of exertion 
beyond his sire ngth, 
Phe success of this institution will, T think, supersede a great 
deal of the business, which, owing to a laxity of expression, 
we generally call charity ;”° ; and | , enabling the people to 
make provision for themselves, will faa rmit a great many per- 
sons to go back to their own affairs, who now complain hea- 
vily of Che attention that they are called upon to devote to the 
concerns al the poor. 

I am intormed that there are several new charitable institu- 
tions in a state of pre pari ition. Now, though | never hear ot 
our large consumiptis m oof chariy wi thout pain, because it 
aia me to admit that we stand in need of it, [do not regret 
the news upon the present occasion; for I entertain a hope, 
that out of so much charity [may finda ‘little benevolence : nay, 
. - Wl think mysclf untor tunat Cs if this paper does not fall inte 

e hands of some persons, who will contribute one guinea a 
year, to promote an establishment w hich shall enable the whole 
people to provide for their own imdependence, rather than ten 
to preserve the system of pauperis 7m. 

Pert aa me, Sir, to add, that at a vast sum of risk and toil, 
I have introduced the plat i to the notice of the public, and have 

overcome every difficulty bu t such as money alone can remove ; 

and J now appeal to the enlightened friends of the cou ntry, in 
be} hait of the advancing generation, which may be Windaved 
happv, with a tythe of the cenerosity so injudic lously applied 
to k cep their fathers miserable. A few respectable persons have 
called here and subserib dis single guineas, as members of the 
** Society for the gradual abolition of the Poor’s Rate,”’ in order 
to bear the expences of estabhishment—a measure essential to 
the final accomplishment of the plan, as the institution could 
not otherwise secure to the ann iuitents the full advantages of 
their contributions ; and no inferior promise would be suffi- 
ciently intelligible to induce the ge merality of people to accept 
it. fam much mis staken, o1 r the subscribers for this purpose 
will be so numerous, as to leave a large surplus to inerease the 
fund for the benefit of the widows and orphans of deceased 
members; but as [ have no interest beyond what every friend 
of improvement must take in the success of this measure, | 
will not attempt to persuade them by argument, but leave them 
to their own ¢ good sense. [ ain, Sr, 


Your obliged and obe ‘Jient servant, 
Office of Tranquillity, * > 
Adbio m-street, Rlackfri ws Bridge, JOHN DONE, 
Jan. 15, 1807. 
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uch as we are flattered with this letter, we hesitated, for some tine, 3s te 
the propriety of oe it, fearing its insertion in the age wr gril 
would appear indelicate, on the part of the Editor. We lay it, at lengt + e r 
our readers, for the following reasons. 1. The writer is a highly respecta Ae 
well-known correspondent, who is wholly independent of the management of the 
work, but is extremely interested in its success, and very desirous of awakening, 
by means of this address, the same interest in the minds of our friends. His ime 
tials, which will be found again in the department ef Biblical Criticism, need no 
decyphering.—2. Having undertaken the work on public grounds, we feel no 
shame in avowimg our want of support, and the impossibility of proceeding with- 
out it, At the same time, we are happy to repeat, for the satisfaction of our 
readers, that our sale is increasing, and to state that from the arrangements made 
in the commencement of a New Volume, and the zealous exertions of our friends, 
we have just reason to expect in the present year a sale asswerable to our wants. 
—3. Many well-wishers to the Monthly Repository-—-—THE ONL¥ LIBERAL 
‘ThroLoercan MaGazine wuicu Exists IN ENotanp——want only the 
stimulus of such a letter as this to induce them to take it under their immediate 





munication. Whether or not they will justify him in the eye of the reader, ree 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 


TT iswith much pleasure that IT learn from your preface, 
** the gradually increasing sale of the latter numbers” of the 
First Volume: I willingly hope that the promise which this 
gives of an adequate support, will be amply fulfilled. 

I have, however, heard, that the sale of the Repository is 
still insufficient to defray its expenecs ; and that if it be not 
considerably increased, the object must eventually be aban- 
dloned. If this be correct, | have no hesitation in saying, 
‘that you have strong claims upon the exertions of your fellow 
tabourers, im the cause of Christian truth; and I beg leave te 
lay before them the following hints. 

They can confidently recommend the Repository, to the pa- 
tronage of the friends of truth, as a“ publication which is open 
to free and mpartial theological inquiry and discussion,” and 
which stands sing/e in this respect; and farther, as the only 
public source of information respecting the proceedings of 
those, whose creeds suit not with the Evangelical, Armi- 
nian, and Orthodox Churchman’s Magazines, &c. 

As a receptacle for liberal discussion and criticism, and as 
2 source of religious intcHigence, it stands on high grounds ; 
I imagine that the general character of its contents, will not 
Ciseppoimt the reasonable expectations of its purchasers. If 

~ 
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the friends of the work here doubt, let them contribute their 
assistance towards increasing its value. “Their contributions 
would increase its interest, at least, in their own circle of ac- 
quaimtance, 

They will, if I may judge from experience, find several 1 
that cirele, who would readily give the Repository their ney 
port, if the opportunity were afforded them ; and some such 
representations as what | have stated will effec tually call the at- 
tention of their friends to the object. It is surely worth the 
trial. 

[ regard a periodical publication as a very important instru- 
ment, in giving a bias to reflection. I have no dou/t that the 
permanent. success of the Methodasts, depends nearly as much 
on their magazine, as on their preaching —It will often, too, 
communicate a zest for religious inquiry, among those who 
would not look into 2 regular treatise. 

The Repository somew vhere informs us, that of the Evange- 
lical Magazine, 18,000 copics are sold; I have heard that 
20,000 are sold of the Arminian. ‘Tire sale of the latter de- 
pends upon the exertion of the Preachers. We cannot yet 
do as much as they; let us do what we can. 

Some of your readers perhaps would gladly recommend the 
work ; but one friend would not dike the expense, and another 
cannot afford it. Three persons subscribing one penny a 
week, have a fund sufticient to purchase It. 

I feel that I have the interest of the Repository much at 
heart; I believe I do not overrate its inportance to the cause 
of truth; and T most cordially hope, that it ** will not fail for 
want of support.” 

[ solicit the candour of your readers for these remarks, and 
un, Sir, your’s very sincerely, en 


TS Se Be re me -- - 


——— - ~~.» - = —- - _- —— — 


BIBL ICAL CRITICISM. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


--— _~—- — -- see 


SIR, 

Your insertion (Vol. I. p. 594.) of the Remarks which T 
-onture d to offer, respecting the propose ‘d V t rsion ot the Ne Ww 
Jestament, enc ourages me to request the samc favour for a con- 
tinuation of them. 

Of the idioms in the original, there is one class which, 
though not agreeable to the idiom of the Inglish language, are 

verivetly intelligible, and are familiarized to the reader of the 

VOL. II. E 
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New Testament: these it 1s needless to give up, though New- 
come sometimes does It. Another frequently occur Ting clase 
of idioms, not only are not accordant with the structure of ou 
lancuage, but are either harsh or unintelligible, or both. The 


i 
sie 


simplest corresp. nding expression should here be chosen for thx 


text but. as the version 1s ( lesigne : tor the unle ttered t! nnker rs 
the literal translation should be inserted in the margin. ‘To 


this should be prefixed, Ld. or some similar contraction, and 


not Gr.—fer this (which Newcome uses) has a tendency to 
lea e reader to th idea. that the correspondit 1 CXPTessiol Is 
to be considered rather as a paraphrase than an exact transla- 
tion: roma sect e9 only is the exact translation of th e origina! 
express! vhich gives to the English reader the same total of 
thoueht pes et h the Greek reader received from it; and if the 
translation do this, a dfversity in the fractional parts, where it 


mnot be avoided, must be submitted to, and will seldom prove 
of ill cor sequence, 

The customary meaning of words ts not always the literal 
meaning, especially in particular combinations of them: still 
less is the customary meaning, in classical writers, always. thi 
lite " 4] tr anslation Ot expre SStONS agnones In the New Test: l- 
ment. Where it ean be well ascertai ned, that the customary 
classical meaning 3s not the meaning in the New ‘Testa- 
ment, or that even the customary meaning in the New Tes- 
tament is not the meaning in any particular passa ve, re 
appears to be no propriety in stating the customary meanin 
as a literal representation of the Greek. For instanc Cy 
that itwas fulfitled,’ as as literal as, “that it mieht be ful- 
filled.’’ ‘Phe tormer is not os the customary meanin 7 
ut it is ind isput bly the measine | in the New Testament. [f 
le to notice the’ latter ‘in the margin, ety er Gr". 

r dual. sh ul De | prefixed, but, Or. cenoting mcrely 
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it aT ct Siri 


\ arla- 


tion in the translation, Another verv lNp ortant case "a 

T } 4 - ‘ 
same kind occurs in the class of expression noticed by Sy- 
monds, i? : (). . . 


ey . vee 1 -_ 
nosed work calculated 


’ » oF » « \* ‘ iW s¢ . : ; | 
for the wants of the unfettered thinker, [ am awere that ther 
may be an extreme and 


, , 
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pert . xing attention to such considera 


ons as | am st Mt Laas ° On is account, ] do not think it ce- 
Irabie tog MICK , \ practic ole variation © t translation ; bit 
where there is more then one plausible ay Ine, consistent 
with the connection, aud with the eencral custom of the New 
Festament writers, or of the particular writer, it will answer an 
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Where any custom can be easily and fully understood by the 
Muglish re: ader, either the exact translation of the expression 
founded upon it should be em iployed, or at least an expression 
perfectly consistent with it. (I would extend this rule farther, 
hut foresee that even in its limited application it is liable ne 
some objections.) For instance, the ancient posture at meals 
nay be easily understood ; why not give an exact translation of 
the words employed to denote it? Tobserve Dr. Symonds ob- 
‘ects to this, and even approves renderimg them * sitting,” 
ienaiaiie has taken a more guarded plan; and if the exact 
inane ag be not adopted, his mode is sebsely next to be pre- 
rred. The literal translation should in all such cases be scru- 
ennai noticed in the margin. 

‘The right management of the connectives forms a very im- 
portant part of the translator’s duty. In our langu: we, juXxta- 
position is a continually occurring mode of connection : it was 
nét the mode of the Greek and Latin languages ; and even their 
sentences were almost always united by connective words. 
thes - should be alwavs translated ; but the me aning should be 

ied to suit the kind of connection, unless any word can be 
found in English of equal extent with the origin: ll. Kae and 
’; are continually cinployed for almost every kind of connec- 
tion ; and has the same eencric signification, but is not sus- 
cepuble of the same specific application; and that less general 
conncetive should be employed, which better suits the exi: gen- 
cies of the situation. Without diminishing the exactness of the 
transl ahion, this would vive it more encrey, because More in- 
tcllivibility. Dae has a less extensive application; but much 
more than our for, which, as every reader of Horne ‘Looke 
knows, always means cause. What the connective is which 
THNst supply its place in given Instances, must be left to be de- 
termined by the known usage of the particular writer, of the 
New ‘Testament writers, or of the Greck writers in general ; 
hut i seems necessary to perspicuity and force, to rive the 
appropriate Enelish connective, provided it is authorized by 
known usage. ‘This is frequently neglected by Newcome. 

‘The grammatical usages of our language should be rigidly 
observed. This will direct to a ch ange in Newcome’s employ- 
ment of an and thine before words in which the / is sounded. 


PUT 


‘Phe unpleasant sound, an house, is continually occurring. 


Perhaps to the same head may be referred his employment of 
(} ‘Ja { . Si) I} cases as the following —** Hi saith to the 
mmander, Mav I speak to thee? Who said, &c.” = It sure: 
oul ‘And ud,” &c. Every person conversant with 
(, l: nad | thi lane: es, knows thia the , batay 133 its 








ne Poctry. 


customary force, 13 no more than a demonstrative with some 
connective particle, or even alone. 

Dr. Symonds has the merit of pointing out the great rmport- 
ance of supplying the antecedents, where omitted im the origi 
nal, yet necessary for intelligibility in our own language. New- 
come has made good use of his remarks ; but sometimes he has 
omitted to supply them where this was desirable; and some- 
times the reference is still somewhat ambiguous. — 

I believe I have pretty nearly exhausted the topics on which t 
proposed to offer my remarks. Should those which I have of- 
tered be attended with any advantage, direct or indirect, I shal 
be amply repaid ; and if they appear useless, or at least unne~ 
eessary, I trust I shall be excused on the score of mtentions. 


! am, Sir, vour’s very respectfully, 





_- —o — ——— — el 
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Tothe Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Srr, 

I sow send you two more poems by my young friend Jonn 
Jackson, whose first and second productions you obligingly inserted 
in the number for September last". ‘The following pieces were com- 
municated to me in a short-hand Ietter, abounding with seutiment, 
and exhibiting in every line strong and unequivocal marks of original 
genius, 

That John Jackson possesses the genuine temperament of poctie 
inspiration these pieces do abundantly manifest. In a letter which 
I have this day received, my young friend laments his present situa- 
tion in the following couplet ;— 


Ilere, *midst my fellow brutes, I spend my days, 
Uncheer’d by learning’s salutary rays. 


These lines are part of a Poetical Epistle, addressed to a certaia 
Lyric Bard, of high poetic fame. As some apology for a trifling 
defect in the last stanza of * Lines written in a Wood,” it should be 
understood, that both the poems are the first unpolished etfusions 
of an unlettered muse; and that | present them to the notice of your 
readers, only as the promising buds of future excellence, which time 
will mature, and which the candour of your readers will hastey 
towards perfection. 

Your obliged reader, 
Viect-street. Jan. 12, 1807. J. Nicntincatr 


* Vol. I. p. geo. 
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TO SOLITUDE. 
Written in «@ Weed, N wv. 30, 1806. 
BY JOHN JAC KSON., 


HIATT Solitude! still, dark, sequester’d gloom, 
Where silent bats and blinking owlets sleep, 

Where undisturb’d the dangling wildiiow’rs bloom, 
And where the child of grief retires to weep! 


If la faithful friend had never known, 

Had never mourn’d his loss with grief sincere; 
Jf. turn’d by stern misanthropy to stone, 

Had never shed a sympathetic tear ; 


If, bow’d with age, sad, fretful and forlorn, 
Each youthful pleasure hateful to my sight ; 
for thy still shade I'd leave the world in scorn, 
And hide my frailties in thy cheerless night. 


Far otherwise! my longing anxious heart, 
fu love with social joys, shrinks from thy view ; 
At friendship’s call from thee I'd gladly part-— 
Gladly I'd bid thy darksome shades adieu. 


— 


THE ORPITAN, 


BY THE SAME. 


I've no parent to protect me, 
No one calls me love or friend / 
All of some foul crime suspect me *; 
Where shall all my sorrows end ? 


He + that ought to feed and clothe me, 
Worse than all the rest is he; 

Mean and wretched, all men lothe me, 
Comfort I shall never see! 


Winter comes and finds me naked ; 
Soon its storms shall lay me low! 

I shall sleep nor more be waked, 
Till the last loud trump shall blow! 


I’ve no parent to protect mt, 
No one calls me love or friend / 
All of some foul crime suspect me ; 
Death shall all my sorrows end! 


* A person in a mean habit, though innocent, is eften suspected of guilt. 
+ The Overseg¢r of she poor, 
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Chemical Catechisn. ot 


dies for caloric, of specific calo- 
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Chap. V. ** Of Uarths’’ treats 
of the characters of an earth; of 


properties. ormwin. and 


uses of the nine distinc! earths: 
and of the collective advantages 
. resin y iITO this class of bod * 


Chap. VE. Of Alkalies,” 


treats of the nature of an alkali: 


nd of the origin. the distinguish- 
jug characteristics, properties, and 
uscs of the diflerent alkalies: with 


reflections on the production of 


from 


crementptious parts of 


such powertul substances 


the cliicte, r 


animals and veectables, 


( hap Vit. s Of Acids,” treats 
of the origin and nature of acids 
im general: of the particular pro. 


pertics of the thirty-one different 
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} 
ea 


sition ol various rocks and moun. 


tain and of other natura! pro. 
ductions which are indebted to the 
acids fur their natures and pro- 

Chap. VEIL. ** Of Salts.” com. 
su i Wi } & detiny! 1 { a 


salt; expldins how the diferent 
salts are distinguished from each 
the nature 
i the new chemical no- 
then enumerates 
the principal salts of each species, 


other, and deseribes 
aud uses 


menclat ure $ 


and describes the generie charac. 
teristics of each: it next treats of 
the nature of Cry stallization ; of 
the deliqne citlorescence, 
and solubitity of salts: and of the 


CeNCE, 


nature end cause of saline decom. 
positions : it then enumerates the 
native salts, and concludes with 
rellections on the immense quan. 
tities of salts that enter into the 
composition of many of the 
mountainous parts of the globe. 
Chap. IX. ** Of Simple Com, 
bustibles.” with the 
definition of a simple substance, 
aud, after all the 
simple substances in nature with 


commences 
cuumerating 


which we are at present acquaint. 
ed, 
of the four simple combustibles, 
hydrogen, su! 
aud 


compounds formed by 


} 4? . ° 
proceeds to the consideration 


pine, phosphorus, 


carbon : and of the various 
their union 
with other substance ‘Lhe con. 


sideration of 


US, 


carbon occasions 
reflections ** on the rich economy 
of nature, whereby the admirable 
variety observable in the vegetable 
hingdom is produced by the union 
of only four or five natural sub. 


” this leads‘to the consi. 


STANCES ° 
deration of the nature and cause 
of vinous fermentation ; and the 
chapter concludes with reflections 
on ** the unbounded comprehen. 
sion of the Divine mind, which, 
in the act of creation, could fore. 
see and appoint such important 


elects to result from the com. 
hinations and changes of the 


nost inodorons and insipid sub. 
stances.” 


Chap, §. ** Of Metals,” first 





@” 


explains the general character of 
this class of bodies ; how the y are 
purified from their ores ; and how 
classed by modern chemists : the 
twenty- three different metals are 
then separately treated of under 
five distinct heads, viz. how each 
metal is procured ; what is the 
nature of each: what is the effect 
of oxygen upon each metal ; the 
salts formed by each separate me- 
tal; and the particular uses of 
each. ‘The whole having thus 
been succinctly treated of, the 
general properties of this class of 
bodies are recapitulated, and the 
obvious advantages which we de- 
rive from them enumerated ; to- 
gether with the varions means 
which nature hath adopted, in 
order to render these bodies sub- 
servient to our wants, and capa- 
ble of ministering to our comfort 


and gratification. ‘The chapter 
concludes with reflections on 
** the astonishing properties of 
otwvgen, whereby the Author of 
Nata hath not oniy supplied 
mr wants, and administered to 
our comforts, but even to our 


. Of Ori <. ex. 
: treats 
and 
subsequent solution in acids; 
of the de-oxidizement and reduce 
tion oxides: it also 
explains the nature of the other 
known and concludes 
with a reflection on the multiform 
pron of oxygen, ** which 
enable it not only to perform for 
us an infinite number of valuable 
and important offices, but to be. 


pines ah nature of axid 
of the 


their 


, 


oOridize nen: of met iS, 


of metallic 


oxides, 


rties 


come one of the grand agents of 
te nposition and destruction.”’ 
Chap, XL * Of Combus. 
fion,’’ commences with a defini. 
iow of combustion and of the di- 
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vision of combustibles as classed 
by modern chemists ; of the sup- 
porters of combustion ; of the 
nature, operation, and effects of 
ef the origin and 
nature of light: and of the de- 
oxidizement and unburning of 
bodies. ‘The chapter concludes 
with reflections on the indestruc. 
tibility of matter by combustion, 
and “ on the wisdom of that 
Being who has so eflectually pre. 
vented the destruction of those 
elementary principles which are 
actually essential to the preserva- 
tion of the workd.”’ 

Chap. XIII. ‘* Of Attraction, 
Repulsion, and Chemical Afii- 
nity,’? commences with an ace 
count of the different kinds of 
attraction, and explains the dif. 
ference between attraction of co. 
hesion and the attraction of com. 
position: it thence goes to the 
laws of chemical affinity, and 
treats of simple affinity, com. 
pound affinity, and disposing af. 
fuity. The nature of quiescent 
attractions and divellent attrac. 
tions are then explained ; also the 
uses of the tables of chemical af- 
finities, ‘The nature of repulsion 
is then considered, and the uses 
of that properiy of matter. The 
whole concludes with reflections 
on the planetary attraction, and 
on ** the energy of that omnipo- 
tent Being who had wisdom to 
contrive, and ability to endue the 
matter he had formed with the 
astonishing power of operating 
upon its fellow-matter either in 
contact, or when se eparated by 
the infinity of space.’ 


combustion ; 


In treating these various sub- 
jects, Mr. Parkes exhibits a high 


degree 


With case and tC 


of sciene C, ile Writes 


recfness: and in 
‘A planing t he ilosi Ds trnse pare 
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of chemisiry makes himself at all 
times intelligible. 

Prefixed to the work is ** a 
Dissertation on the importance of 
an early cultivation of the under- 
standing, and on the advantages 
of inspiring youth with a taste for 
chemical knowledge,”’ the value 
of which to the superintendents 
of our various manufactorics 
pointed out at some length, and 
with considerable ability : but the 
great excellence of the Catechism 
is, in our opinion, its making 


° 
is 


science anxiliary to religion, and 
its leading the minds of youth 
‘* from nature up to nature's 
God.” ‘This is the great charm 
of Dr. Priestley’s philosophical 
writings. ‘The merely scientific 
man may think that some of Mr. 
Parkes’s moral and religious re- 
flections might have been spared : 
but it should be remembered that 
the work is compiled for the 
voung, in whose minds it is of 
the first importance to form early 
religions associations, Should, 
therefore, the professional che- 
mist censure the author for de. 
parting from his province, the 
irent and the teacher will, for 
very reason, thank him; his 
book being, on this as well as on 
other accounts, the most valuabie 
elementary work on chemical! sci- 
ence vihich they can put into the 
hands of their pupils and children. 

We are much pleased with the 
following remarks on the moral 


advantages of a chemical edu- 
‘cation ;-— 

“ It is the necessary consequence of 
an attention to this scence, that it gives 
the habit of investigation, and lay. the 
foundation of an ardent and inquiring 


mind. If a youth has been taught to 
receive hothing as the 
recult of « Xperiment, he wili be in its 
danger of ever beirg 
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insidious arts ef sophistry, or of having 
his mind bewildered by fanaticism or 
superstition. ‘lhe knowledge of facts is 
what he has been taught to esteem; and 
no reasoning, however specious, will 
ever induce him to receive as true what 
appears incongruous, or cannot be re= 
commended by demonstration or ane 
logy.” 


Arr. I.—Dialocues, Letters, and 
Essays, on Various Subjects. 
By A. Fuller, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
pp. 306. Burditt. 1806. 


Our readers will be sufficiently 
instructed in the nature of this 
work when they learn that the 
greater part of it consists of re- 
published pieces fram the Evan- 
gelical and other kiadred maga- 
vines, and that the original pieces 
differ in nothing from the se. 
lections. ‘The author ts a great 
adept in orthodox divinity, a Cal- 
vinistic casuist. Conscious of his 
theological dexterity, he delights 
in handling what our brethren the 
Calvinists call dificult questions ; 
and where he chooses not to 
salve, though here he displays 
considerable ingenuity, he, some- 
hew or other, contrives to elude 
them. Ile is appealed to as an 
oracle by his party ; and his deci- 
sions contain qnite sufficient of 
oracular dogmatism. 

“ The writcr,” says Mr. Fuller of 
himself, p. 56. was sometime since 
in a company where mention was made 
of one who believed in the final salva- 
tion of all men, and perhaps of all 
cevils likewise. * He isa gentleman,” 
siid one, * of diberal principles.” Such 
rinciples may coubtle.s be denominated 
ibera), that is, free and enlarged, in one 
sense: they are free from the reszraints 
of Scripture, and cnlarged as a net which 
contau3s a great multitude of fishes, 
good and bad ; but whether this onght to 
recommend them, is another! question. 
What would be thought of one who 
should visit the felons of Newgate, and 
persuade them that such was the good- 
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ness of the Government, that not one of 
them, even thoogh condemned, would be 
finally executed! If they could be in- 
duced to believe him, they would doubt- 
less think him a very  liberal-minded 
man; bet it is likely the Government 
and every friend to the public good 
would think him an enemy to his coun- 
try, and to the very partics whom by 
his glozing doctrine he had deceived. 


Mr. F. relates, in p. 252, some 
queries which were ouce put to 
him. and the auswer which he 
returned. The querist, appar- 
ently a sensible and modest in- 
quirer, asks, llow the doctrines 
of human depravity and divine 
influences are reconcileable with 
man’s accountableness ?) Our di- 
vine tells him. ** he would do 
weil to consider whether he be 
pot off Christian ground ;”’ (sub- 
stituie Calvinistic ground, and 
Mr. F's suggestion is- right: as 
goon asa man begins to inquire 
into the reasons of his belief and 
hope, he is truly off Calvinistic 
eround) ami then proceeds to il- 
bustrate his advice by a story con. 
ceruing some honest millers and 
himself, 


‘© [ remember,” says he, “ when a 
boy of about ten years old, I was bathing, 
with a number of other boys, near 2 mill- 
dam; and the hat of one of my compa- 
nions falling into the stream, I had the 
harcihood, wtllout being able to swim, 
to attempt to recover it. 1 went so 
deep, that the waters began to run into 
my mouth, and to heave my fect from 
the ground, At that instant, the mill- 
exs seeing my danger, set up a loud cry, 
* Get back! get back! get back!’ I 
did se, and thee was all. What the 
millers said to me, modesty, sobriety, 
and right reason say to all such objec- 
tions as the above. . Get back! get 
back! get back !'” 


Mr, Fuller has writien. many 
books for the use of various ad. 
venturous heretics, which may 
poly be thonght too volumi- 


_M. Servetuse 


nous for their perusal. We shai 
therefore render a service to these 
daring intquirers by stating thai 
the substamce of them, and we 
trust they will lay it to heart, is 
the wmiller’s warning: ‘** Get 
back! get back! get back !” 


Ant. Ht.—An Apology for Dr. 
Michael Servetus: including @n 
Account of his Life, Perseeu- 
tion, Writings, and Opinions : 
being designed to eradicate Bi« 
gotry and Uncharitableness ; and 
tu promote Liberality of Scnti- 
ment among Christians. By 
Rice. Waicur. 8vo. pp. 458. 
Boards. Price 9s. Vidler. 


The benevolent design of the 
author, in the composition of 
this work, ** To eradicate bigo- 
try uncharitableness: and to pro- 
mote liberality of sentiment among 
christians,” is kept in view in abl 
its paris: and we feet confidemt 
that the impartial reader cannot 
fail to have excited in his breast 
an abhorrence of bigotry and 
persecution, and a higher tone of 
liberality, by the perusal of the 
facts aud observations which Mr. 
W. has placed before him. 

Mr. W. has very properly in- 
seribed his book, ‘¢ ‘To Calvin- 
ists in general; to the admirers 
of My. Anudeew Fuller’s book, 
entilled the Catvinistic and Socie 
nian systems compared as to their 


moral tendeucy, in particular. 


In the prefaee he justly observes, 
that ** If it be still contended 
that the truth of religious systems 
is to be determined by the temper 
and conduct of those’ who adopt 
them, we must insist that Cal 
vinism ought to be judged of by 
the spirit and conduct of Calvin. 
from whom it derived its name.’ 
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if Mr. Fuller, and his admirers, 
still think their ground tenable, 
this work certainly calls for their 
most serious attention, as, on 
Mr. F’s own principle, it tends 
to set aside his conclusion in fa- 
vour of the truth of Calvinism, 
not indeed by a self-righteous 
parade of the superior sanctity of 
(Unitarians, bat by the exhibition 
of facts which cannot be gain- 
sayed, eoncerning the unholy 
temper and wicked conduct of 
Calvin. 

Chap. 1. Consists of prelimi- 
nary observations; and is divided 
into four sections. Sect. 1. Con- 
tains important remarks on per- 
secutors and persecution. Per. 
secution is deseribed as the off- 
spring of superstition and bigotry. 
‘The inconsistency of a persecut. 
ing spirit with genuine christianity 
is stated. ‘The crooked ways of 
persecutors, and the mischievous 
tendency of their conduct, are 
pointedly brought into view. 
Sect. 2. Shews that some of the 
wisest and best of men have been 
charged with heretical. pravity. 
‘lo prove this, Mr. W. refers to 
the Muchites among the «recks, 
the Waldenses amoung the Latins, 
the Reformers, who were called 
hereties by the Papists, and the 
Puritans who were charged with 
heresy by the Episcopalians ; to 
Paul of Samosata, Pelagius, 
Wickliff, Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, who were all persecuted 
as heretics. To show on what 
trivial grounds many were charg. 
ed with heresy formerly, he re- 
fers to the Semipelagians, who 
bore the charge, for maintaining 
that man by the mere force of 
wature might desire to do good ; 
Nestorius, fur asserting that the 
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Virgin Mary ought not to be 
called the mother of God: the 
Monothelites, for teaching there 
was but one will in Jesus Christ, 
Mr. W. observes (p. 44). ** Had 
it not been for the support 
trinitarianism derived from the 
patronage of successive lmpe- 
rors, and its advancing unader the 
banners of the victorious armies 
of Justinian, by which the sup. 
porters of arianism were crushed, 
it is possible Arius might have 
been the reputed saint, and Atha. 
nasius the reputed heretic, to 
this day.” Ile pays a just tri- 
bute of respect to modern Uni- 
tarians, who are still charged 
with heresy by many of the 
reputed, orthodox, and shows 
that some of the greatest scholars, 
most distinguished philosephers, 
and profound theologians, our 
own country has produced, must 
be ranked with (hat denomination 
of Christians, Sect. 3. Contains 
a statement of the circumstances 
which render the obtaining of a 
full and impartial account of Ser- 
vetus, and many other reputed 
heretics, extremely difficult. The 
remarks in this section are caleu. 
lated to make the reader eau tious 
how he gives credit to the reports 
of the reputed orthodox concern. 
ing those who differ from them. 
In sect. 4. Mr. W. glances at the 
state of the christian world down 
to the period of Servetus’s saifer- 
ings. <A short view is given of 
christiauity as taught by Jesus 
and his Aposiles: a sketch of its 
leading corruptions follows, and 
of their consolidation in one un- 
wickly mass of superstition and 
iniquity, dering the darkness of 
the middle ages. ‘The reforua- 
tion is then noticed, antl) is ga- 
¥2 
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ture and value duly estimated. 
This chi ipter, though preliminary, 

forms an important part of the 
work. 

Chap. 2. Contains the Life of 
Servetus, to the time of his arrest 
at Vienne in Danphine. It is 
divided into seven sections. ‘The 
first relates to his minority. Mr. 
W. has attempted to show how his 
character might be formed ; his 
conjectnres on this dificult point 
are summed up in the following ¢ 
passage, (p. 96), which reminded 
us of many interesting passages 
in Mr. Godwin’s Life of Chaucer. 

“ The face of nature might, by the 
magnificent objects it exhibited, inspire 
the love of liberty in so ardeyt a mind, 
and awaken grand ideas. The voice of 
paternal instruction mi ight foster the 
impressions nature made, and direct his 
thoughts into the channel in which they 
flowed. If he met with no written ac- 
count of the Waldenses, traditions con- 
cerning them were likely to reach his 
ear, and excite sympathy and congenial 
thoughts. Conversation with Jews or 
Ma! oramed: ins oxight convince him 
more fully of the divine unity, and an 
attention to the scriptures mature his 


jadyment and establish him in his opi- 
Non.” 


‘These conjectures Mr. Wright 
founds on the circumstances of 
the country where Servetus was 
born and edacated. Sect. 2 and 
3. Contain an account of Ser. 
vetus during his stay in Germany ; 
of his first publications about the 
‘TYrimify; and the alarm the ‘y cre- 
atedamong the protestants. It 
seems the young seliretes, fear. 
less oft danger. in the first pro. 
duetiens of his pene dared to at- 
tack the iéadine corrupt ions. of 
Christiavdoctrine. This brought 
ipon him a terrent of abuse 
trom the great protestant lenders. 
One of them, (Bucer) declared : w 
from® the pulpit "that Servetas 

sit to be cut in pieces. and to 


M. Servetus. 


have his bowels torn ont of 
him! Another, (Aecolampadinus) 
thought it necessary the protes. 
tant divines should make it their 
business to cry him down! and 
Melancthon, the mild Melanc- 
thon wrote to the popish senate 
of Venice, urging them to use 
the utmost of their endeavours to 
prevent the circulation of his 
books in Italy! In the following 
sections, we have as full an ac. 
count of Servetus as can well be 
given, during his residence at 
Paris, Charlieu, Lyons, and 
Vienne, Ilis literary attain. 
ments, academical honours, pro- 
fessional engagements, controver- 
sics on medicine and theology, are 
briefly related; the whole inter. 
spersed with important reflec. 
tions. 

Chap. 3. On the persecution 
of Servetus, contains nine sec. 
tions.,, In the first, Calvin is 
shewn, to his indelible disgrace, 
to have been guilty of betraying 
his protestant brother, because 
he diflered from him in opinion, 
into the hands of papists, and of 
instigating them to persecute and 
destroy him! Mr. W. has entered 
particularly on the evidence of 
this fact. 'I'rie’s Letters to Arney, 
believed to have been dictated by 
Calvin, are given at length. 
Sect. 2.° Narrates the proceedings 
against Servetus at Vienne, where 
he narrow}y escaped being burned 
alive, and was really burnt in 
eiigy with his books; and of his 
flight to Geneva, where Calvin 
caused him to be arrested, con- 
trary to the laws of the Republic 
and to Calyin’s own sabbatarian 
notions on a Sunday, and after he 

Was Sinipped of the property»he 
had with him, committed to 
prison. ‘The trial of Servetus at 








Geneva, which is circumstantially 
related in sect. 3. exhibits a 
shocking scene of injustice and 
cruelty, in which Calvin appears, 
throughout, the principal actor. 
In sect. 4. we find the articles 
which Calvin selected from the 
books of Servetus with a view to 
criminate him, and the Dr.’s 
answer. ‘* In drawing up these 
articles itis easy to perceive,”’ as 
Mr. W. justly observes, (p. 192). 
** Calvin rather acts the part of a 
partial reporter, who is anxious 
to criminate, than of a faithful 
copiest who states fairly what 
another has written.’’ Servetus’s 
petitions to his judges form the 
next section. Reduced to po- 
yerty and misery, languishing out 
his days and nights amidst the 
damps and gloom of a prison, 
infested with vermin, in a Pro- 
testant city, he petitions for re. 
lief, but, as this writer says, (p. 
212) ‘his petitions were as fruit. 
less as if howled out to the winds: 
his cruel persecutors were not to 
be moved by any considerations 
of either justice: or compassion ; 
bigotry had stee!ed their hearts.”’ 
In the next sect. Mr. W, gives the 
correspondence between Calvin, 
the magistrates of Geneva, and 
other reformed ministers and ma- 
gistrates, on the case of Servetus ; 
which shows how totally ignorant 
of the nature of Christian liberty, 
and destitute of Christian charity 
the leading Protestants at that 
time were. Mr. W. leaves the 
reader to make his own remarks 
on this correspondence, after ask- 
my one question. ** If the spirit 
if discovers be the spirit of refor- 
mation, what is the spirit of 
Popery 2?” ‘The next sect. con. 
tains the process drawn up against 
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Servetus, and the sentence by 
which he was condemned to be 
burnt alive, with suitable remarks 
on each: a process and sentence 
which may vie with those of 
which the Popish bishops of the 
same age were .the execrable au. 
thors. Servetus’s dying speech 
forms another section. This ar. 
ticle is the more important as it 
exhibits the doctrines in defence 
of which he became a martyr *. 
The last sect. describes ** the last 
act of this tragedy, which was 
performed at Geneva, on the 
97th of October, 1553.” ** On 
this day,” says the author, (p. 
256.) ** with many brutal. cir. 
cumstances, the sentence was ex- 
ecuted, to the encouragement of 
Catholic cruelty, to the scandal 
of the reformation, to the offence 
of all just men, and to the ever. 
lasting disgrace of those ecclesias- 
tical tyrants, who were the chief 
instruments of such a wild and 
barbarous deed.” 

In chap. 4. Mr. W. enters the 
lists with those who eudeavour to 
palliate orthodox cruelty, and 
proves that persecution, by what- 
ever party practised, is utterly 
indefensible. Calvin and his as. 
sociates, to justify the murder of 
Servetus, attempted to prove that 
heretics ought to be put to death 
by the civil magistrate! ‘This mur- 
derous doctrine Mr. W. combats 
by arguments which cannot be re- 
sisted, where the voice of truth 
is regarded, and concludes, (p. 
273,) that ** All pretensions to 
dominion over conscience is trea- 
son against society, and agamst 





ee 


* The dying speech of Servetus, as 
also an oration, by Mr W., on hj, mar- 
tyrdom, each separately. 
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Jesus Christ, the only person ap- 
pointed to exercise authority over 
the consciences of men. When- 
ever civil magistrates assume do- 
minion over the faith of others, 
and punish them for their sup- 
posed heretica! opinions, they are 
guilty of a vile usurpation. To 
mrest civil governors with autho. 
rity to interfere with ihe conscie 
ence, and punish men for their 
religious seutiments, is to con. 
stitute them odious tyrants, and 
has a ten dency to destroy all It- 
berty.” Mr. W. goes on, in the 
A sections, to show that 
persecution is irrational, anti. 
christian, highly injurious to the 
church, and bat ful to Christia- 
nity ; that it has been disapprov- 
ed by wise an 1 moderate men, in 
all ages, and that persecutors are 
the real heretics, and schismatics. 
This division of the work is writ- 
ten with the spirit of Milton, the 
strength of Locke, and the inge- 
nuity of Robinson. 

Chap. 5. Contains an account 
of the writings of Servetus, the 
chief of which were against the 
‘Trinity and other re puted ortho. 
dox notions. His Preface to the 
Bible and specimens of his Notes 
nre here inserted. What he wrote 
relative to the circulation of the 
blood is given at length. The 
passage in his edition of Ptolemy's 
Geography, which Calvin quoted 
as the ground of a criminal charge 
against him, is fully considered ; 
and a letter to one of the minis. 
ters at Geneva, inserted as a SpCe 
cimen of his epistolary writings. 

From the summ: iry of the Dr.’ 
opinions, contained in chap. 6. 
it appears he was a Unitarian 
8 Aptis it, denied the popular no. 
tlow ts original sin, differed ma. 
terially from the reputed ortho- 
do ws of the 
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law and gospel, and of justifica- 
tion : was singular in his ideas of 
the Jewish prophecies, and show. 
ed himself a zealous friend to 
Christian liberty. 

In chap. 7. Mr. W. vindicates 
Servetus, on the ground of na- 
tural right, of reason and scrip. 
ture, of antiquity; by the ex- 
ampie of Calvin and his associates, 
by the eifects produced by his 
wrirings and svfferings, by the 
counienance his leading doctrines 
have received from some of the 
createst men since that time ; and 
shows that his failings did not 
arise from 2 vicious principle. 

The eighth and last chap. is an 
oration on Servetus, in which the 
leading circumstances in the pre- 
ceding history are recapitulated, 
and placed before the reader in a 
light that must excite an abhor. 
rence of bigotry, and lead hina 
to cherish the principles of Chris. 
tian liberty. 

A varicty of notes are added, 
in which the cause of religions 
liberty ts pleaded with firmness 
and zeal, and many important 
subjegts are brought forward, and 
brietly considered Mir. Ws design 
in the notes seems to be to give his 
work amore direct bearing against 
bigotry and intolerance in all the 
forms they assume : consequently 
he pleads for Catholie emancipa- 
tion, the abolition of the test laws, 
of spiritual courts, &c. and gives 
the due meed of prajse to those 
who have distinguished themselves 
as the friends of Christian liber. 
ality, among whom Mr. Wright 
s distinguishes the celebrated Mr, 
Penn, 

liaving now given a faithful 
analysis of this interesting work, 
we shall beg leave to recommend 
it to the notice of our readers. It 
is the only complete life-—that we 














know of—of the great, much- 
injured Unitarian Reformer. It 
assumes the form of an .fpoloey 
not because it is premeditated and 
uniform panegyric, but because 
the memory of Servetus is so en- 
veloped in calumny, that an im- 
partial biographer in searching for 
the truth of facts relating to him, 

must necessarily appear as his ad- 
vocate, or rather the adversary of 
his slanderers. ‘The work is, 
haps, diffuse——the real biogra 

phy of Servetus might have been 
compressed into a narrower com. 
pass—but no one will consider 
this as a blemish, who has gone 
farther in the book than the table 
of contents. ‘The excellent essays 
(if we may so call them) which 
accompany the life of Servetus, 
cannot be any where out of place ; 
though no place could be fitter for 
the exposure of persecution, and 
the recommendation of charity, 
than a volume devoted to the 
character and memory of a Uni. 
tarian martyr.-—-—The Apology 
deserves a place in every library, 
and every intelligent family, and 
will, we doubt not, be patronised 
by such as wish to convince the 
world by a practical proof of the 
evil and execrable nature of bi- 
gotry and intolerance, 


. 
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Arr. 1V.—The Utility of Acade- 
mical Institutions to the Church 
of Christ. A Sermon preached 
at Horton Chapel, June 20, 
1806, before the Supporters of 
the Hoxton College, at their An- 
nicersary. “By Brn. Crack. 
Newt, A.M. minister of Wey- 
mouth chapel. 8vo. pp. 37. 
Longman & Co. Is. Od. 


Weare truly happy to perceive 


Utility of Academical Institutions. 
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a growing conviction prevail a- 
inong the Dissenters, of the ne. 
cessity of academical learning to 
their ministers. Learning is, we 
are persuaded, favourable totruth, 
as it certainly is to candour. And 
as the public mind is becoming 
daily more enlightened, the li. 
beral education of Christian 
teachers is absolutely necessary to 
give their instructious a becoming 
share of dignity, and to make 
- them efficacious. A learned mi- 
nistry would redeem the Disser. 
tersfrom the contempt into which 
they seem to have fallen in the 
eye of scholars, and produce in 
the end a greater degree of union 
and cordiality among themselves. 
Ignorance and vulgarity are the 
rank svilin which grow the bane. 
ful weeds of prejudice and bi- 
gotry. 

‘The discourse before us is ho- 
nourable to the author’s ingennity 
and liberality. It will, we hope, 
be emine ntly useful to his own dee 
nomination, the Independants, 
into whose hands it is most likely 
to fall; though there is no class 
of Dissenters who may not read 
it with pleasure and profit. We 
wish, at the same time, Mr. 
Cracknell had not adopted the 
pompous style of calling our 
academies colleges; our ministers, 
priests and ambassadors; our 
pulpits, sacred desks; and the 
like expressions, which are un. 
suitable to Christian simplicity 
and modesty, and seem to be an 
affectation of hicrarchical digni. 
ties, or as our fathers would have 
called them, vanities, 


Art. V.—A Defence of the Esta- 
blished Protestant Faith A 
Sermon preached in the Parish 





40 A Defence of Established Protestant Faith. 


Church of St. Mary, Newmg- 
ton Butts, Surry, Oct. 19, 1800, 
being the Sunday following the 
mterment of the late Right 
hier. the La d Bishop of Sé. 
Asaph ; with an Appendix, Con- 
tame a Sketch ot the Life of 
the Bishop. By Ronert Dice 
xinson, Curate and Lecturer. 
Fourth Edition. Rivingtons. 
1800. 8vo. pp. 34. 2s. 


Dr. Horsley was originally cu- 
rate, and then lecturer of New- 
ington Butts, and is interred in 
Newington Church, It was there. 
fore natural enough that Mr. 
Dickinson should have preached 
a funeral sermon for this un. 
questionably learned and distin. 
guished prelate; but we wonder 
much that any real friends either 
to Mr. Dickinson or to Bishop 
liorsicy, should have  counte- 
nanced its publication, and much 
more that it should have come to 
a fourth edition. ‘The bishop de. 
served an abler panegyrist; the 
church of England is capable of 
a better defence. 

From the Epistle of Jude v. 3. 
the curate endeavours to shew, 

‘+ First, what the faith is 
which was delivered unto the 
Saints. Secondly, the necessity 
of our contending for it. And, 
thirdly, the manner in which we 
ought to contend,” 

The Christian faithis, according } 
to the preacher, the "Pretastant 
faith, and theProtestant faith is the 
exact faith of the ‘* church of 
hugland.’? The Presbyterians of 
Scotland, and the Lutherans of 
Germany, hare, it seems, no 
Claim to the character of Protes. 
tans, 


The faith of the church of 


~ 


England is to be zealously des 
fended, because Dr. Priestley, 
‘* the prince of heretics, nag his 
own ** dreadfu! confession,” art. 
fully laid some lime ago, a train 
of gun-powder to blow up the 


‘ church, and to destroy its ** ‘royal 


defender and the civil constitu. 
tion.” We really sught this 
contemptible cant, or rdther this 
inflammatory mob.adapted style 
of haranguing, ial deen tho. 
roughly exploded from our pul- 
pits. 

The mode of church defence is 
to be copied from the plan of 
‘the renowned Bishop of A- 
saph,”? in his contest with 
fierce ‘** abetter of Unitarian. 
ism,”’ namely, Dr. Priestley, who 
attempted, like a vulture, to tear 
away ‘* the very vitals of Chris. 
tianity,’? but was driven off from 
the savage attempt by the eagle. 
eyed and eagle-taloned Hlorsley. 

Of the bishop the orator ree 
marks, that ** his life may be said 
to have been a life of labour and 
of love ;’? and to induce his aue 
ditory ** to dry up every tear of 
affliction,” on account of his loss, 
he exhorts them to ‘* contem- 
plate him ona scat in Heaven 
where he will have a view of thot 
blessed and divine Saviour, the 
Word or Son of God, in whose 
cause he enlisted.’’ 

This discourse is an amusing 
instance of the alarm which a cer- 
tain class of ministers of the 
church have taken at the late visi- 
ble increase of Unitarians. ‘The 
author displays a ludicrous igno- 
rance, however, of the men Whom 
he se sincerely dreads ; describing 
them as ‘** forming one class, con 
sisting of Arians, Socinians, Inde- 
pendents, and the like.” He, 
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‘says they, by their own examples 
justify the church in establishing 
its creed, and requirmg subscrip- 
tion to it; for they have ** drawn 
up the articles of their religion, 
and called them a confession of 
faith :’? from the sentence con- 
taining this notable discovery, we 
are referred to a note, which is, 
literally, as follows: ** A creed, 
but very different to what we re- 
ceive and approve.—See Dr. 
Priestley’s.” 

The curate of Newington Butts 
is grieved at the sight of ** the 
number of conventicles which sur- 
round him,” and says, ‘* it is 
much to be wished that sectarian 
delusions may be speedily re- 
strained by the power of the ma. 
gistrates, and their public influ- 
ence abolished by the authority 
of Parliament.” In the same 
spirit of zeal for the honour of 
the church, he has placed the 
following observation, on a page 
by itself, at the end of the ser- 
mon :— 


“ Gogyenes who live by the church 
and preach against it, may be considered 
asenemies to the ecclesiastical and civil 
state, and rebels to their God. The 
late Edward Evanson was turned out 
of the church by the inhabitants of 
‘Tewkesbury, for a much less offence 
than what was lately committed in a 
sermon preached at an Archdeacon’s 
Visitation.” 


We are informed, in a note, 
that Bishop Horsiey was trans- 
lated by Lord Sidmouth from the 
see of Rochester to that of St. 
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Asaph, for opposing, in the 
House of Lords, the question of 
peace, at the close of the session 
of Parliament. 


ArticLe V1.—The Continual Sus 
perintending Agency of God, a 
Source of Consolation in Times 
of Public and Private Calamity: 
A Discourse delivered to the 
United Congregations of Pro. 
testant Dissenters in Exeter, 
Nov. 2, 1806. By Lant Care 
penter. Longman and Co, 


‘Tins is a very interesting dis. 
course on a common subject. It 
evidently was composed with a 
view to the calamitous death of 
Mr. Fox, and the perilous state 
of Europe ; but it is so written 
that it will never be out of date : 
it is applicable to all persons, all 
times, and all occasions. 

Mr. C. adopts a critical render. 
ing of his text (Isa, xiv. 5—7.) af. 
ter M. Dodson and a French vere 
sion of 1556, which is, we think, 
very happy: instead of ** there is 
none besides me,”’ he reads ** there 
is nothing without me ;’’ and this 
branch of the passage is the foun. 
dation of the sermon. 

We have seldom read a dis- 
course which breathes a warmer 
spirit of devotion. It will be no 
disparagement to Mr. Carpenter 
to say, that a glow of fervour is 
diffused throughout it by the oc- 
casional insertion of sentiments 
and passages from the devotional 
works of Mrs. Barbauld. 
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Dee. 29, 1806.—At Goodwood in 
Sussex, in the 72d year of his age, 
CHARLES, DUKE OF RICHMOND, 
Lenox and Aubigny, &c. ‘This noble- 
man, who was born 22 Feb. 1725, was 


Vou. I. 
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grandson of one of the illegitimate sons 
of Charles Second, that accomplished but 
licentious Monarch, for whom, accofd- 
ing to Burnet, the complaisant cherch- 
men of his time invented the royal title 


G 
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inthe commor prayer of “our most re- 
ligious king.” His regal descent the 
Duke of Richmond appears at least dur- 
ing one period of his life to have es- 
teemed but lightly. He is reported to 
have declared inthe House of Lords, with 
reference to the anniversary of the “ ever 
blessed =martyr,” that he would not 
join’ in the solemnities of that day, as 
he “* believed that his ancestor suffered 
most justly.” The Duke thus differed 
widely from the late learned Bishop 
Horsley, whom we remember to have 
heard, when preaching to the Jords on a 
goth of Jan. he described that day, with 
his deep-toned clocution, as “ never to 
be sufficiently deplored, though some 
had dared to call it a proud day for 
England,’ alluding, we apprehend, to 
am expression then jately dropt by the 
celebrated Admiral Lord Keppel, and, 
perhaps, also to a passage in Friestley's 
“ Essay on the First Principles of Go- 
vernment.” 

The Duke of Richmond succeeded to 
the peerage on the demie of his father 
in 1750. He centered on public life in 
a miltary capacity, and served as a vo- 
lunteer in the battle of Minden, but as 
a politician he wil] be chiefly known in 
the history of his time. He had the 
high honour of associating with the late 
Dr. Join Jebb, Sir George Saviile, and 
Mir. Fox, (who was his nephew,) Major 
Cartwright, Rev. C. Wyvill, &c. in va- 
rious patriotic, though unsuccessful, at- 
tempts to reform the public expenditure, 
by giving the pcople that voice in the 
legislature for which the unpopular 
American war supplicd so powerful an 
argument. To that war he was uni- 
formly hostile, opposing in 1778 a supe- 
rior but les consistent state-man, who, 
after rejoicing that Americahad resisted, 
raised his aimo.t expiring voice against 
the acknowledgement of her indepen- 
dence, the necessary result of a successful 
resistance. 


‘€ In life’s Rast scene what prodigies 
surprize, 
Fears of the brave amd follies of the 
wise |” 
** Who will care, said Lord Chatham, 
to disinherit the Prince of Wales. and 
the Bishop of O.naburg ?’’—a truly con- 
elusive reason why “toiling millions 
should resign their weal and all the 
honey of their search,” in the prosecu- 
iow ef a hopeless contest, The late 


Marquis of Landsdown shared this 
weakness with Lord Chatham, though 
he lived to conclude the peace of 1782, 
on the terms of the Independence of 
America, happily finding that “ the sun 
of Britain” was not then, as he had 
predicted, * set for ever."——-To return 
tothe Duke of Richmond. In 1780, he 
gave notice in the House of Lords of “ a 
bill for annual parliaments and a more 
equal representation of the people in the 
house of commons.” The day for in- 
troducing this subject, the disgraceful 
adof June, proved most unfavourable 
to a discussion of popular claims. While 
he was speaking the intolerant protestant 
association were besieging the doors of 
parliament, and insultmg the members 
as they passed toandfromthe house. The 
Duke's parliamentary career he had con- 
tinued with great activity for several 
years, displaying more of plain good sense 
than of shining talent. It appears to have 
closed in 1782 on the following occa- 
sion. He then brought before the House 
ef Lords the case of Colonel Haynes, an 
American officer, who had been exe- 
euted by the orders of Lord Rawdon 
(the present Earl Moira) on whose con- 
duct he animadverted in terms of great 
severity. A challenge was the con- 
sequence, and the Duke made an apo- 
logy. He certainly proved himself“ the 
wiser of the two” in refusing a submis- 
sion of their differences to the Gothic 
arbitration of a duel, Yet he probably 
feit the degradation of an acknowledg- 
ment which he was enjoined to make 
publicly in the House of Lords, ** that he 
did not intend any personal attack on 
the justice or humanity of Lord Raw- 
don.” From this tyne he never took 
any part in political discussions, though 
the period was so eventful, and seidom 
if ever attended the house. 

When the Marquis of Rockingham 
succeeded Lord North in 1782, the 
Duke of Richmond became Master-ge- 
neral of the Ordinance, a post which, 
excepting the short interval of the coa- 
lition administration, he filled till 1792, 
giving a too rare example of minute 
personal attention to the dwries of his 
office, and the strictest punctuality to- 
wards the persons under his empiloy- 

rent: a laudable system on which he 
appears to have regulated his private 
concerns. In 1786 his plan for raising 
fortifications ou different parts of the 
Coast was rcjecied in the House of Come 











mons by the casting voice of the Speaker, 
Mr. Cornwail, an almost singular in- 
stance of defeat till the recent case of 
Lord Melville. 

‘The Duke of Richmond’s political no- 
tions were very liberal indeed, which if, 
like Pitt, when mn administration he ceased 
to profess, he never ventured like him 
openly to retract ; still less to persecute 
those among whom he had imbibed 
them. In 1780, the Duke became a 
member of the “ Society for Constitu- 
tional Information,” as he was also of 
the “ Revolution Society.” In 1783, 
he addressed a letter to Colonel Shar- 
man, Chairman of the Delegates from 
the Volunteers of Ireland, in which he 
says, ‘‘ 1am more and more convinced 
that the restoring the right of voting 
universally to every man not incapaci- 
tated by nature, for want of reason, or 
by law, for the commission of crimes, 
together with annual elections, is the 
only reform that can be effectual and 
permanent.” With such a constitu- 
tion of the Honse of Commons, he 
judged that the Peers should have a 
voice in money bills, but as to “ the 
negative of the Crown,” he deems it 
“€ preposterous that the will of one man 
should for ever obstruct every regulation 
which all the rest of the nation may 
think necessary.” He adds, * 1 object 
to it, as | would to any other preroga- 
tive of the Crown, or privilege of the 
lords or people, that is not founded in 
reason,” ‘This letter to Colonel Shar- 
man, the Duke was called upon to 
acknowledge in 1794, on the trial of 
Mr. Hardy, when he conducted himee!f 
with great propriety, and gave not the 
least hint of any change in bis opinions. 

As to literature or sciencethe Duke of 
Richmond docs not appear to have been 
distinguished above his contemporaries. 
Of “The Society forthe Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce,” 
he was one of the first promoters. 
To him Dr, Kippis dedicated the third 
volume of his Biog. Britan. describing 
him as “an early patron of tke Fine 
Arts, a zealous encourager of historical 
and constitutienal knowledge, and a 
steady and ardent supporter of civil and 
religious liberty.” 

His attachment to religious liberty the 
Duke had discovered in 1772 and 1772, 
by supporting in the House of Lords a 
bill which in each of those years had 
passed the Commons for the relief of 
#rotestant Dissenting Ministers and 
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Schoolmasters, from the obligation to 
subscribe 36§ of the 39 articles. In 
both cases he was unsuccessful, though 
he had the honour to join the Lords 
Camden, Mansfield, Shelburn, and 
Lyttleton, who introduced the bill 
The bishops were on the side where 
they are always looked for on such occa- 
sions, and almost always found. Even 
Dr. Law, then Bishop of Carlisle, neg 
lected to support this claim of mere 
justice; and x is mortifying to observe, 
that the Duke of Grafton, then Lord 
Privy Seal, a nobleman who has since 
discovered such enlightened attachment 
to religion and religious freedom, was 
an opposer of this bill, though he is 
reported to have * made great concessions 
in its favour.” It is well known, that in’ 
1779, after indulgences had been very 
properly granted to the Roman Catho- 
lics, it was considered but decentte listen 
to the Protestant Dissenters. A_ bill 
easily passed to relieve their “ Ministers 
and Schoolmasters” from an obligation 
to subscribe the articles, yet°reservin 
the main point, the magistrates’ right at 
interference in religious concerns, by 
obliging them to subscribe, at his come 
mand, the truth of the scriptures. 

‘The Duke of Richmond was thus hap- 
pilyfree from that spirit of imtolcrance 
which is so often generated by honest su- 
perstition, but which Courtecraft and 
Priest-craft have so well agreed in ac- 
conunodating to their designs. His owu 
faith was probably that common to 
statesmen, in acountry where we are all 
nationally christians, and not long ago 
were even fighting for our religion. We 
are aware that the pride of family dis- 
tinction and the resources of opulence 
may present temptations to human ime 
perfection, from which a mediocrity of 
station so favourable to domestic virtuc, 
is far more secure. Yet it would be 
vain to inquire after the practical chrise 
tianity of one who in his latter years, 
the season of sober thought, gould 
rather fix upon an inoocent offspring 
the indelible brand of bastardy, than be 
so unfashionable as to become the huse 
band of a yerson of inferior r.nk, with 
whom he chose to form the most inti- 
mate union. So opposite, however, are 
the laws of the Gospel, and the max- 
ims of the world, calied christian, upon 
this point especially, that the report cire 
culated just before the Duke’s death, of 
the mothcr of his three daughters being 
really his wife, was presently contra. 
g 3 
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dicted “ upon authority” as a“ ridiculous 
rumour !"" 

The remains of the Duke of Rich- 
mond were interred in the Cathedral of 
Chichester, in the family vault—the 
inscription upon which, * Domus Ultima,’ 
produced the following Epigram from 
the Rev. Mr. Clark, a learned antiquary, 
formerly Chancellor of the Diocese of 


Chichester. 


Did he who thus inscrib’d the wall 
Not read, or not believe St. Paul, 
Who says there is, where’er it stands, 
Another house, not made with hands: 
Or, may we gather from the words, 
That house is not a House of Lords.” 


Jan. 1st, at Charmouth, aged 69, the 
Rev. P. GOOD. He was the youngest 
of threechildren, (all sons) of Mr. W. 
Good, of Romsey,in Hampshire, one of 
the most extensive shalloon manufac- 
turers of that town, in which the family 
resided at the date of his birth, for about 
a century and half, in its different gene- 
rations. He was born in Junc, 1737. 
A retired and studious disposition incline 
ed him to the ministry at an early period 
of life ; and, his father indulging the bias 
of his heart, he was regularly trained up 
for its functions, first in Dorsetshire, un- 
der the care of a very worthy and excel- 
lent tutor, Mr. Lavington, who has not 
yet paid the debt of nature; afterwards, 
m the dissenting academy or collese at 
Daventry, in Northamptonshire; and, 
gain, under Dr. Conder, at Maile-end. 
Ac the age of twenty-two, he accepted 
an invitation to become pastor to the dise 
senting congregation at Epping, Essex, 
where he soon formed a close and inti- 
mate friendship with that truly pious 
and liberal, as well as justly celebrated 
character, the Rev. John Mason, A. M,. 
of (Cheshunt ; with whom, in the ensu- 
ing year, he became personally connect- 
ed, by a martiage with Miss S. Peyto, 
his miece and adopted daughter, Mr. 
Mason's sister having been married to 
the Rev. 11. Peyto, of Coggeshall, in the 
same county. In this situation he con- 
tiaued for about nine or ten years; but, 
at length, onan unanimous and flatter- 
ing invitation from the congregation of 
Presbyterian Dissenters, in Welienbe 
rough, Northamptonshire, he removed 
from Epping to this last town. He was 
here, as in his former connexion, highly 
respected, and universally beloved ; and 
here, it is probable, he might have cun- 
tinued till the day of his death, had not 


l 
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the decease of his elder, and, at that 
time, only brother, Mr. John Good, of 
Romsey, rendered it necessary for him to 
remove to the place of his nativity, in 
consequence of the manufacturing con- 
cerns and property of the family having, 
by this event, unexpectedly devolved 
upon his hands. For some time anterior 
to this period, he had been habituaily 
troubled with a spasmodic affection of 
the chest, which often rendered his res- 
piration difficult, and at times almost 
prevented him from speaking, and, con- 
sequently, from ew the duties 
of the pulpit: and having been strenu- 
ously advised to relinquish, for a time, 
the functions of his ministerial, life, he 
now complied with the advice; and, ar- 
ranging his family concerns, devoted 
himself altogether to the education of 
his three sons ; during whose instruction 
he also consented to receive, under his 
care, a small number of boys, from tes- 
pectable families in the neighbourhood. 
‘The education of his sons being com- 
pleted, and his own health ameliorated, 
he again resolved to return to the duties 
of the ministry, and, about the year 

777, accepted an invitation from the 
Dissenting congregation. at Havant, 
Hants. ‘The congregation was small, 
but affectionate ; and the natural debility 
of his constitution rendered him incapas 
ble of fulfilling, to his own satisfaction, 
the duties of a larger sphere. He conti- 
nued at Havant till his family (consisting 
of three sons and a daughter) had all 
married and settled at considerable dis- 
tances from himself; when, not chusing 
to be so remote from all of them, and 
feeling the infirmitics of age attack him 
at an earlicr period than is common, he 
again removed; or, rather retired to a 
village, named Bishop's Hull, about 2 
mile from ‘Taunton, and not many miles 
fiom Charmouth, Dorset, at which last 
- his daughter resided. To asmall, 

ut warmly attached congregation, in 
this village, he still devoted himself as 
long as he was able to ascend into the 
pulpit, or even into the desk, anxious to 
dedicate the last moments of his life to 
the service of his God, in his public ca- 
_— and employment; and constantly 
amenting that the possession of a weake 
ly constitution had, from year to year, 
prevented him from equalling those 
more highly favoured and active efforts 
evinced by various other ministers of the 
Gospel with whom he was intimately 
acquainted. About two ycars ago he 





found himself wholly incapable of fulfil- 
ling any longer the duties of his station. 
{n his walk he was so feeble as to re- 
quire a staff m each hand to support 
him, his voice was extremely debilitat- 
ed, and his hearing was imperfect; and 
with much grief of heart he announced 
to his congregation his necessity of re- 
linquishing his pastoral office among 
them, and provided them with an able 
and worthy successor. It was his inten- 
tion to have taken a formal leave of 
them, and of his ministerial functions, 
from the pulpit, by a farewel sermon he 
thad prepared for the occasion ; but the 
sensibility of his heart was well known ; 
and his congregation, conceiving such an 
effort would have been fatal to him, «is- 
suaded him from the attempt; and his 
sermon, instead of being preached, was 
only circulated amongthem,. He retired 
to Charmouth very soon afterwards, 
where he sedulously dedicated the re- 
mainder of his days to the private exer- 
cises of devotion. His increased deaf- 
ness, and difficulty of walking, rendered 
him incapable of atten?ing on the public 
services, or ordinances of the church. 
By way of amusement, he composed, oc- 
casionally, at this period, several little 
pieces of sacred or moral poetry, having 
always possessed a turn for poetic com- 
position; many of these have a conside- 
rable portion of merit, and the world 
may yet, perhaps, be favoured with them 
in some form or other. At this period, 
St. Austin’s Meditations appear to have 
been studied by him with a particular 
degree of pleasure, and some of the poe- 
try with which they are interspersed, he 
took mych delight in rendering into 
English verse, and accomplished with 
success. ‘Towards the close of the last 
year, he avas again attacked with violent 
es affections, that extended by 
egrees from the chest over the whole 
region of the abdomen; and his feeble 
frame being incapable of resisting so se- 
vere an assault, he died on January 1, 
1807, in the seventieth year of his age. 
He was twice married; having a year or 
4#wo after the death of the niece of the 
Rev. John Mason, who died in chiid- 
birth about the year 1766, re-married to 
Miss Baker, daughter of Mr. J. Baker, 
of Cannon-street, London, who now sur- 
vives him. 

In his person, he was rather below the 
common stature ; but in his manner, and 
especially in the pulpit, dignified and 
commanding. His discourses were we}! 
studied and arranged; his language pure 
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spicuous rather than flowery; and. his 
style rather argumentative than senti- 
mental. Upon thorough conviction in 
his own mind, he was a Dissenter anda 
‘Trinitarian; yet, from an intrinsic libe- 
rality of heart, and from always allowing 
ta others the same claim to private judg 
ment which he exercised for himself, he 
succeeded in living on terms of the clos- 
est friendship with several clergymen of 
the established and Roman Catholic 
churches, as well as of a variety of other 
communities, With him, the Christian 
religion was a system of love and har- 
mony; and be hence always preferred 
adverting to those points on which all 
Christians agreed, to points on which 
they differed. On this account, he cou. 
stantly endeavoured, in all less impor. 
tant matters, to assimilate as nearly as 
possible his own mode of conducting 
public worship to that of the Church of 
England. He uniformly wore a gown, 
commenced the service in the desk, and 
strongly inculcated by precept, as well as 
example, that very decent and reveren- 
tial act of addressing a short prayer to 
the Supreme Being on entering into the 
pew. By this happy system of concilia- 
tion, he never failed in producing har- 
mony and marked esteem among Chris- 
tians of all parties in the different towns 
in which he resided, although, in more 
than one instance, he found them in his 
first entrance among them divided by 
the bitterest animosities. For the same 
reason, he was always adverse to the 
custom of itinerary preaching, or licen- 
sing private or other houses for the pure 
pose of diffusing different religious opi- 
nions, which has of late years been be- 
coming socommon. He was ready to 
admit that some benefit might result 
from it; but in the party spirit, divisions 
and jealousies it introduced, he was con- 
vinced that the benefit was by no means” 
equal to the mischief. He was also one 
of the very few Di-senters who disap- 
proved of the late petitions to parliament 
fora repeal of the ‘Tcst Act. Ky Ute 
excellence of the constitutional code, and 
the liberality of the present -imes, he 
conceived that Protestant Dissenters 
were already in pos.esston of all the lis 
berty that is necessary to their acquisie 
tioa of wealth or honours, and especially 
to that of their eternal well-being ; and 
he was fearful that if this grand partys 
wal! were once broken down, Dissenters 
would, by degrees, become so much ite 
terwoven and amalgamated with the 
established church, ay that the very egg 
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der itself would «oon be extinguished in 
thecommunity. The friends with whom 
he appears to have lived on terms of the 
closest intimacy, beyond those of his ewn 
personal connexions, were the late Rev. 
Dr. Wren, of Portsmouth, justly cele- 
brated for his benevolent attention to the 
wants of the American prisoners during 
the colonial war; the Rev. Mr. Renaud, 
rector of Havan t, a most worthy and ex- 
emplary clergyman, with whom during 
the whole period of his residing at Ha- 
he lived on the footing rota bro- 
character; 

ceiebrat- 


Roman 
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vant, 
ther, rather than of any othe: 

the Rev. Dr. Hussey, a highly 
ed member and ornament of th 
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Catholic church, and the most popuisr 
preacher of his day; and the Rev. Dr. 
‘Toulmin, who has lately removed from 
Taunton to Birmingham. In his literary 
acquisitions, he was well acquainted with 


the French and the Hebrew Janguages, 
which last he always read with the 


points, and deeply and criti ally skilled 
in the Letin and Greek tongues. Hie 
printed productions never amounted to 
more than a few single sermons, preach- 
ed on particular occasions. ‘The vanity 
or ambition of hecoming an author, hav- 
ing always yielded to the desire of being 
useful in a retired, but, perhaps, 
more en eer es ae y 
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WNITARIAN SOCIE 
eond Report of the Comimutee 
Unitarian Society, { to considet 
of the best means of 
lishing an Improved Version of the New 
Testament :-— 
Turs Commitree have 


promt 
rand pub- 


' rir) 
otay bee 


the satisfac- 


ha 


tion to yee that us far is the 

quit ies and their means of information 
have extended, the plan w hich the Unie 
tarian Society have pr posed lof pul lish- 
mg an Improved Crans!ation of the 
New Testament, meets with universal 
spereneees and the method which 
the Society have recommended, of tak- 


my the late Archbish« p Newcome’s ex- 
cc'lent Version as the basis of their own 
with no other variations than such as 
appear to be necessary, has been 
nerally approv 
the ime time the 
to cavil and objection.— The 


acknowlcdee with eratitude, 


” 1% 
being 


1, as! 


very ¢ 
4 
practicable, and at 
5 , 
t liab’e 


Committee 


that they have received many valuab! 
communications and hint. from persons 
of great learning and judgment, wl 
ar dec is Of promoting th “tO 
th taking, and they hae shee 
thal! be furnished with further « ; 
pications of a similar kind, from the 

me, or other quart inthe progres 
€ the w rh Hav: r hus digs ted the 
nian upon w! the work ts ¢ proceed 

or tte¢e a « ) tous that it mat 
} iTTi a «ee withouw d ih 
| thisend ‘ avcerior a 
that a Sub-< } 


the Improve: n;and that the Sub- 
cribers be requested to pay the money at 
of subscription, 4 ~ Society 


able to treat with ¢ peisons 


, 
‘- ¢ 1 
oa 


mn he 


Ww i mm they may employ upon the best 
terms; and that as soon as a sum fixed 
br the NOCICTY shajl be paid into the 
irer’s hands, the werk shall be 
immediately sent to the press.—Your 
Committee farther recommend, that a 
number, not less than five thousand 
copies of Improved Version, should 
e printes four thousand upona royal 

duadecimoa, and one thousand of an 
octavo size.—The expense of the under- 
taking, tothe be-t of their judgment, 
will amount to a sum not Icss than 
seven hundred p unds.—As the dee 
and forthe New ‘Testament, and the 


danees attending it, will probably be 
more ths mn n for all the other hooks of the 
Soot ) nN together » your Committee 
heg leave to recommend that a separate 
fund and a scparate account be kept for 
the purpose of publ ishing and distribut- 
Imp rroved Version. —And they 
recommend, that, in the first in- 
tance, one » hundred pounc ds of the funds 
of the Unitarian Society for the current 
year be ippropriate d to this purpose, in 
preference to all other claims, after the 
hes and the necessary cupenscs 
Smciety are discharged.—They 
recommend, that means should 
ately adopted forcirculat ing tie 


prior thy 
ing th 


eas 


just d 
of the 
further 
be inrmed 


Society's Pre pos , and that as soon das 
three hundred pounds shall have been 
paid tuto their Treasurer’s hands, the 
work shall be sent to t} press.— And 
ghe Commitee likey recommen 














that every Subscriber of One Guinea 
shall be entitled to Five Copies of the 
New Testament in extra Sensds. and 
so on in proportion, according to the 
amount of each person's subscription 
and that the price of the octavoedition to 


subscribers be Six Shillings an LsSixpence 
each copy.—The Commuttce also re- 


commend, that all the followmy 


tlemen, members of this Society, b 
earnestiy s¢ licited to receive subscri 
ti ns, and to transmit the sar to i N- 
Ez2RJOHNSTON,E sq. No. 7,Bishoy ¢ 
street, Treasurer; orto the Rev.J.Joycr, 
13, Gloucester Place, Camden ‘Town, 
on or befos e the annual mecting in april 
BcXt, Viz. 

Mr. W. Alexander, Woodbrid; 
Rev. R. Aspland, Hackney. Kev. J. 
Belsham, Hackney. Mr, John Com- 
min, ‘Tavistock. Rev. John Corric, 
Birmingham. Rev. Mi. Dewhurst, 


Ha Rev. Mr. Drummond, Ips- 
wich. Rev, J. P. Estlin, Bristol, Mr, 
Thomas Foster, Bromley Hal]. Rev. 
Ed. Harries, Hanw ond, Salop. J. Hioue, { 
Esq. Dublin. Rev. ‘T. Houibrooke, 
Liverpool. Rev. N. T. Heinekin, 
Brentiord., Rev. Mr. Higginson, 


Gtockport. Rev. Mr. Holden, 


kucy. 


‘len- 


terden. Rev. T. Jervis, Gray’s-inn 
Square. Rev. J. Joyce, Gloucester 
Place, Camden Town. Ebenezer John- 


Stoke Newington. Rev. Mr. 


Rev. John Ken- 


ston, sq. 
Johns, Manchester. 
tish, Kirmingham. John Kirkpatrick. 
Esq. Fair Lee, Isle of Wicht. Rev 
Theoph. Lindsey, Essex Street, one 
Mr. R. Miller, Dundee. Rev. T. Mor- 
gan, Redcross Street. Mr. Nash, Roy- 
ston, Rev. S. Parker, Lewes. Rev. 
T. Pine, Maidstone. Mr. R. Rees, Pater- 
noster Row. Rev. Rowe, Bristol. 
Rev. J. Simpson, Bath. Rev. R. Stott 
Portsmouth. Rev. W. Thomas, Chester. 


Rev. Dr. Toulmin, Birmingham. Rev. 
W. Turner, Newcastl upon} yne. Rev. 
ttingham. Mr. John Vay- 


d: Taylor, N { 
or, Norwich. Rev. Ch arles Wellbe- 
loved, York. Rev. John Yates, Livere 


pool. Rev. Mr. Youatt, Chiche ter. 
Ata Generar Mererine, January 
8, 1807, the Bre ve Report being unani- 
meousiy agreed to, it was ordered to | 
printe Gg, al id col ies ol fthe game to be sent 


ian 
’ 
aiso oOfTe- 


1? 
hameu 


to the Unitar 
was 


abo Vcr 


to every Subscriber 
Society. The Secretary 
dered to write to all-cthe 
_Gentiemen, entreating their aid in re- 
swing Subser ptions, and transmitting 
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the same in order that the work may be 
immediately sent to the press. ' 
J. JOYCE, SecaerArr. 
Fan. I, 1307. 


PROGRESS or RELIGIOUS IN. 


QUIRY in AMERICA.—We are 
happy to Jay noes our readers an ac- 


hment ofa Book So- 
ciety in the Western part of the State of 
New York, extracted from 
\merican newspaper, and transini> 
by the Rev. Jeremiah Joyce. 
> Unitanans in these yart Sy AD of 
Rev. John Sherman, their ministers, 
mae information has been already given 
Mouthly Repository, Vol. 1. 
pp. 385. 441. and 668. ‘The Unitarian 
Book Society, London, have voted 
books, of the value of ten pounds, to 
he infant ‘ty in America. ‘Their 
example will, we trust, be followed by 
the other Unitarian Book Societies, and 
by liberal individuals. Subscriptions 
and books will be gladly taken in, and 
forwarded to America by the Epiror. 

** COMMUNICATION.—At a mectiug 
on Sept. 20, 1806, of the * Society for 
promoting the knowledge of the Sacred 
ox rip tures, and the practice ot the Gos- 
pel Doctiine’—Resolved to make the 
following ptblication :— 

“ The members of the Ray for 
promoting the knowledge of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and the practice of the Gose 
pel Doctrine,’ informed i. extracts, 
lately published from the minutes of the 
‘ General Synod of the Reformed Dutch 
Churches’ in this state, of the laudable 
endeavours of that High Reverend Body, 
to peamacte the interest of the Rede ‘em- 
er’s kingdom, think it becoming their 
character and Christian profession, to 
co-operate with these endeavours, ac- 
cording to their ability, and in view of 
the situation allotted them by Divine 
Providence. "The limited circumstan es 
of the people of these Western parts de 
not enable them, at present, to afford 
pecuniary aid to their m ore wealthy 
brethren in the mercantile citie:, for the 
particular purpose spe cified in the printcd 
extracts of the General Synod., On the 
contrary, from the known ‘generosity 
and a A rence of our brethren, we mighe 
hope for pecuniary a:sistance from them, 
were the y duly apprized of the various 
and increasing enennes of our Lord by 
whom we are surrounded. Notwithe 
standing the eminent blessings of a spi- 
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ritual mature eniowed at the hand of a 
merciful Providence, our situation is 
sapreeable by a grow- 


rendered truly di 
enthusiasm whi 
- 


ing fanatic w 
degrade the pure excellent faith of 
our divine Master, and by adem ralizing 
infidelity, which, while it successfully er- 
urrphs ayainst the absurd inventions of 
men sacrileciously attached to the re- 
lizion of Jesus of Nazareth, proudly 
boasts of victory over Christianity her- 
elf. Having deliberated on the radi- 
cal causes of the prevailing evil, and 


! 
iG 


candidly discussed the subject among 
ourselves, We are ap] } 
shameful ignorance, on the one hand, 
and a disposition for licentiou-ness on the 
other, combine to give it birth, and that 
its only remedy lies m the diffusion oi 
religious knowledge, and in a more ex- 
emplary deportment among the profess- 
ed friends of the Chri-tian cause. Aware, 
however, of the difficulty of comprising 
ima single view the various caues, di- 
rect and remote, which contribute to 
the sad phenomenon ; at the same ume 
sensible that the true causes must be ap- 
parent before our exertions to remove it 
can be directed in stch a manner as to 
furnish a well-grounded hope of success, 
the Society propose to their enlightened 
Christian brethren the following ques- 

mt; upon which the answers aie ex- 
pected before the first day of December, 
t8o7, in a far legible hand, copied by 
another, with a Sysdelum, as usual, the 
author's mame written im a separate 

aled paper, superscribed with the 
symbolum of his dissertation, and for- 
warded with the dissertation, free of 
postage, to the Rev. John Sherman, 
sccretary of the Society — 

! 


“ 3, What are the principal causes of 


the increasing fanaticism, enthusiasm, 
and infidehty within the limits of the 
Middle and Fastern States ?—3. What 
are the most potent remedies for these 
moral diseases ?’—3. In what manner 
y these remedies be the most success 

y appiicd ? 
i) crowned dissertation upon 
‘ ‘ tions shal! be published, and 
t uthor «hall recei vea premium of fifty 
Vist Ihe cond shall be noticed 
with ar Menibers of the So- 


ty, Who write upen the sul ject, shall 
Jon their dissertations with their pro- 
ut being candidates for 
the Society also propose the fol. 
1eOS—* Whar de. 
qice of Knowledge in Oricatal and 


] > "* 
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Greck lirerature, Jewish antiquities an@ 
Ecclesiastical History, is requisite to 
qualify a Minister of the Gospel to 
silence the cavils, and successfully to 
refute the objections of ancient and mo- 
dern infidels against the Jewish and 
Christian revelations ?” 

« The ¢ Society for promoting Know- 
ledge, &c.’ appeal to the hearts of their 
Christian brethren of all denominations, 
to co-operate with them in the import- 
ant cause. Each member of the society 
pays two dollars at his admission, and 
one do!lar annually so long as he contie 
nues to be a member. Donations in 
money, for the general purposes of the 
Society, or in useful books and tracts, 
particularly Bibles, to be distributed 
ainong the poorer classes, will be thank- 
fully received. ‘The money to be trans- 
mitted to Col. A. G. Mappa, Treasurer, 
and the books (free of expense) to the 
Rev. John Sherman, Minister of the 
Reformed Christian Church, both resid- 
ing in ‘Trenton, county of Oneida, and 
state of New York. A statement of the 
concerns of the Society shall annually be 
made at their general meeting. 


Signed by order of the Socicty, 
JOHN SHERMAN, Sec.” 


“ HORRID SECT "——/From the 
Ex angelical Moegazine/—Extract of a 
letter from a very respectable gentleman 
in Germany, dated August 15, 1806.— 
In some parts of Suabia a horrid sect 
has lately arisen, of which I have re 
ceived the following description from 
different quarters: The men wear white 
cockades ; the women distinguish theme 
selves by something worn inthe bosom. 
They deny Christ and the Holy Trinity 
in a blasphemous manner, and declare 
the Emperor Napoleon to be the only 
true God; they renounce marriage, 
church, and sacraments; call every one 
Téou; and will not submit to magis- 
trates. I don’t know how numerous 
these mad people are; but that they 
are dispersed throughout a considerable 
district, and maintain such principles, is 
certain. A subsequent letter from 
another respectable yentleman in Stut- 
gard, confirms the above account in all 
material points ; it only adds, that some 
of the poor deluded fanatics call Buona- 
parte ‘Jesus Yebovah ; and also mentiofis, 
that some of the most obstinate of this 
sect have been seized by order of the 
King of Wirtemberg, on account of 
their riotous and rebellious couduct, and 














are now confined in one of the public 
srisons, where the author of the last 
| r was introduced to them,’ in order, 
if possible, to bring them to their right 
seuses; but he found that they were de- 
slorably ignorant, obstinately persisting 
ju their awful de!usion.” 
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LITERARY awp PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY 
oF 
NEWCAST LE-UPONeTY NE. 

We have received from a correspon- 
dent the annual Reports of this Society, 
from the latest of which it appears that 
it is in an unusually flourishing state. 
{t was established in 1793. The early 
views of its projectors were limited to 
meetings for literary discussion. In 
1794, however, it was resolved to esta- 
blish a general library, and this measure 
greatly increased the number of the 
members. ‘The library now contains a 
vast number of volumes, some of them, 
we observe, extremely valuable. In 
1802, 2 New Institution, for Philoso- 
phical Lectures, grew out of the former 
institution, and is connected with it. 
The Rev. W. Turner is the lecturer. 
We have seen some of the syllabuses of 
his lectures, which give us a hizh idea, 
both: of him as a philosophical lecturer, 
and of the growing state of science in 
Newcastle. A Report of the state of 
the Society at large is published every 
year, in which, after the manner of the 
French Academy, the deaths of eminent 
and active members are noticed, and 
thew éoge briefly pronounced. We 
copy from the 12th Report the follow- 
ing beautiful character (we suppose, 
from the able pen of the Secretary) of 
Professor CARLYLE :— 

‘“* Among the deceased members of 
the past year, the Society has particu- 
larly to regret the loss of the Rev. Jo- 
seph Dacre Carlyle, B.D. late Vicar of 
this town, and Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Cambridge; of whose 
merit as a polite and elegant scholar the 
worid has already had ample proof, in 
* Select Specimens of Arabic Poetry,’ 
and expects, with confidence, a power- 
ful additional testimony, in those Poe- 
tical Effusions, inspired by the interest- 
ing scenery of the Troad, which will 
shortly be laid before the public. But 
his meditated services to the cause of 
Science and Religion would, doubtless, 
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have rajsed him to 2 deservedly high 
rank in the commonwealth of learning. 
The attainments which he had made in 
Fastern Kterature had eminently quali- 
fied him for both the arduous undertake 
ines which he had planned; for one of 
which, the more perfect and complete 
collation of all the known manuscripts 
of the New Testament, he had made, 
as an individual, unprecedented collec. 
tions. But it was not as a mere man of 
learning that his death is to be lamented 
by us. Asa Literary Association, we 
have sustained a severe loss of great ver- 
satility of talents and variety of know- 
ledge; enlivened by a brilliant vivacity 
of conversation, which rendered his soe 
ciety so eageily sought by the few 
whose acquaintance in this place his 
health would allow him to cultivate ; 
but which, in more favourable circum. 
stances, would have qualified him to act 
an eminently useful part, not only as 
connected with this Institution, but as a 
member of socicty at large.” 


The following extract from the 13th 
and last Report will give the reader 
some idea of the nature and present 
state of the Society :— 

“ The Papers this year have not been 
numerous, but some have been of con- 
siderable importance. In April, Mr, 
Clennell read an * Essay on the Expedie 
ency of disclosing the Processes of Ma- 
nufactures,” a subject which was after 
wards discussed at one or two meetings, 
In May, an Essay was read, ‘ On the Na 
ture of Style, and the Causes of its Diver- 
sity,’ by Mr, W, Turner, jun. In Angust, 
M1. G. Gray gave an * Account of some 
Experiments on the Root of the Crocus 
Vernus, as a Substitute for Wheat Flour.” 
with specimens of bread, &c. In Sep- 
tember, Mr. Turner read a ¢ Sketch of 
the History of the Society, from its First 
Establishment to the End of its Twelfth 
Year,’ which was ordered to be printed 
as an Introduction to the New Catalorue 
of the Society's Books, Philosophical 
Apparatus, and other property. Atthe 
November meeting was read ‘ Dr. Fen. 
wick’s Memoir of the Life, Character, 
and Professional Merit of the late Dr. 
Clark ;’ and alco Dr. Ramsay's shorter 
‘Summary of Dr. Clark’s Character 
both as a Man and a Physician,’ In 
December, Mr. Turner read an * Oute 
line of the Lectures on Optics and As- 
tronomy proposed to be delivered in the 
Farly Part of 1806, in the New Institu- 
tion established under the Patronage of 

u 
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tures, and Agri ulture,” with which he 
had been favourcd by an — ous core 
respondent ; and in February, a Letter, 


incloung a copy of the Prelim ry D; . 

course delivered to the ty of Anti- 
. ’ 4 -_ ehe k , | ' S 

ouarics ] h, by the ev. Jan 
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‘ we 1 he 
Scott, their President, was « vered by 
Mr. Clennell, who at the same time an- 
noun i that the said Society had sere i 
neem ¢ , lewe off , is 
to rectproced } ‘ M Obs i hi 
‘ ra, 
our last Report to the n nbers of hite- 
rary institutul na prictors of pub- 
lic librar S r communication 
have also been received from Felton, 
| , - 
Ayr, Paisley, Greenock, and Kelso. 
y ’ a * " } . . 
“* Amor t crs whom we 
have hi y t py « th mW 1.a 
have been part uly @ratil to your 
‘ vt } ive take is oC ion of 
testi ge hus hign 1 ior ch it 
merit, and his sense of many personal 
} ’ 
obligations, in recording the low of our 
excelicnt and most regretted evap 
' : = " 
Dr. Clark t, beside that he alrea- 
’ ' Te ¢° 
dy avaucd hum «lf of a more immediate 
OPI tunity of doing both these, he ts 
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happy th ety n nyse 
tral testimony to | ties anda great 
professior | ' has already been 
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will learn, with wn tisfaction, that 
t! *s uni ed rib 4 tr ? 1Y ore 
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# Sketch of the Professional Lif and 
Character of John Clark, M.D. Fellow 
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‘This undertaking had been committed 
to the diligence of several Members of 
the Faculty and bordinat persons, 
carrying with them tw 


nty-two child. 
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ren, who had never undereone the 
smaii-pox, selected for the preservation 
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re. Lhe expedite 
unna, under the 
Balmis, on the 30th Noe 
vember, 1803. It m< the first 
page at the Canary Islands, the 
Porto-Rico, and tne third atthe Cae 
On leaving that province, by 
the port of la Guayra, it was divide d 
into two branches: one part sailing to 
South America, under the charge of the 
Sub-director Don Francis Salvani; the 
other, with the Director Balmis on 
board, steering for the Havannah, and 
thence for Yucatan. ‘Ihere a subdivi- 
sion took place: the Professor Francis 
Pastor proceeding from the port of Si- 
sal to that of Vil 2 Harmosa, in the 
province of Tobscca,. for the purpose of 
propagating Vaccination in the district 
of Ciudad Real of ¢ hiapa, and on to 
Goatemala, making a circuit of four 
hundred Icagues, through a long and 
rough road, comprising Oaxaca; while 
the rest of 
with 


direction 
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at VeraC ruz, traversed 
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not only th e-royalty of New Spain, 
but » the interior r provinces ¥ whence 
i: to return to Mexico, which was 
the pomt of re-uni 

T! ; f preservative : ainst the 
ravages of the small-pox yeas 
been exte i through the whole of 
North America, to the coasts of Sonora 
and Sinal id even the Gentiles 
and Neg] of High Pimeria. In 
each capital a Cour cul has be en insti- 
tuted, composed of the Princ ipal Autho- 
rities, and the most zexlou Members 
of the Faculty, a arged with the pre- 

ition of this inv: valuable specific, as 
a sacred dep t, f for which they are ac- 
countable to the King and to posterity. 

Tl ccol plished, it was the 
n* ‘Director to carry this 
wart of th pedition from America to 
A a, ¢ d with t! most brilliant 

ICCESS, with it, t comfort of 
ilul it n awh ties } iving 
been 5 , he ¢ yarked in the 
po ol } ilco th Ph ppm 
I be the pomt at which, 
if inable, it w ivinally intended 
that the undertaking should be ter- 
mil . , 

"] i ‘ f Divir Providence 
having vou fed to second th great 
and pious designs of the King, Balmi 
happily performed the voyage in lirtte 
more than two months; carryii ug wit! h 
him, from New Spain, twenty-six chil- 
dren. destined to be vaccimated in suc- 
cession, as before ; and as many of then 
were infants, they were comnutted to 
the care of the Matron of the Foundling 
Hospital at La Corunna, who, in this, 
1s well as the former voyages, conducted 
herself in a manner to merit approba- 
tion. The expedition having arrived at 
the Philippines, and propagated the spe- 
clic in the islands subjc ct to his Catho- 
lic Majesty, Baimis, having concluded 


his philanthropic commission, «oncerted 
with the Captain-General the means of 
extending the beneficence of the King, t 
aod the glory of his august name, to the 
remotest confines of Asia. 

In point of fact, the Cow-pox has 
heen dissen uinated through the vast Ar- 
chipelago of the Vi.ayan Islands, whose 
chiefs, accustomed to wage perpetual 
war with us, have laid down their arms, 
admiring thegencrosity of an enemy, who 
conterred upon them the blessings of 
health and life, ut the time when they 
were labouring uuder the ravages of an 
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epidemic small-pox. The principal per- 
fthe Portuguese colonies, and of 


sons 0 


the Chinese empire, manifested theme 
selves no less beholden, when Balmis 

ached = and Canton; in both 
which places he accomplished the intro 
duction of fresh virus, in all its activity, 


ih! 


by the means already related—a result 
which the English, on repeated trials, 
had failed to procure, on the various 
occasions when they brought out pore 
tions of matter in the ships of their Ea:t 


si if 
India Company, which lost their effi- 


, 
‘ 


cacy on the passage, and arrived inert. 
After having propagated the Vaccine 

at Canton, as tat possibility and the 
political circumstances of nf empire 
would permit, and having confided the 
further dissemination of it to the physi- 
cians of the English factory at the above- 
rentioned port, Baimis returned to 
Macao, and embarked in a Pertuguese 
\ | for Lisbon; where he arrived on 
the rsth August. Inthe w ay he stop ped 
St. Helena, in which, as in other 
places, by dint of exhortation and perse- 
verauce, he prevailed upon the English 
to adopt the astonishing antidote, which 
they had undervalued for the space of 
more than cight years, though it was a 


discovery of their nation, and though it 


was sent to them by Jenner himself, 
Of that branch of the expedition 
which was destined for Peru, it 1s ascere 
tained that it was shipwrecked in one of 
the mouths of the River de la Magda- 
lena; but having derived immediate 


succour from the natives, from the Mae 


gistrat adjac nt, d from the Govere 
nor of Carthagena, rhe Sub-director, the 
three Members of the Faculty who ace 


companicd him, and the children, were 
saved, with the fluid in good preserva- 
tion, which they extended in that port 
and its P rovince with activity and suc- 
c Thence it was carried to the Isth 
mus of Panama, and persons, properly 
rovided with all necessaries, waditiosk 
e long and painful navigation of the 
Riv er de la Magdalena ; separating, 
when they reached the interior, to dise 
charge their commission in the towns of 
Teneriffe, Mompox, Ocana, Socorrdy 
San Gil y Medellin, in the valley of Cue 
cuta, and in the cities of Pamplona, Gie 
ron, Tunja, Velez, and other places in 
the neighbourhood, until they met at 
Santa Fe; leaving every where suitable 
instructions for the Members of the Fae 
culty, and, in the more considerable 
a 2 


> 
>. 
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towns, regulations conformable to the 
: } ener aA ne | 
r’ les which the Directo had cscridD d 
Se ° q 
for the preservati n of the virus; which 
the Viceroy affirms to have been com- 
municated to Afty thewianc persons, With- 
oy tage 
out one unfavou e resuit. ;owar®lt 
the close of Marc 5, they prepa 


@ contmmuc their journey 1” eparate 
pet for the purpose cf extending 
themselves, with greater facility and 
pron pt ti tude, over the re! wining cis- 
tricts of ¢ the Vice-royalt sper yd veg 
road of Popayan » Cucnga, and Qu t », as 
far as Lima. Inu pee following 
they reached Gu yas ul 

Ihe result of this expedition has been, 
not merely to spread the Vaccine amon; 


hii ps pats whethe: friend Or Cilchiics 


mong Moors, among Visayans, 
among Chiu but l.o tv Cvl t 
posterity, in the domins ;s of his Ma- 
vty, th rpctuls) of so ere i bene- 
bit, | ir* iy by means of t! Cents il Come 
mittees that have been established, as 
well as by the discovery swhate h Balnais 

ade of an in ous 1 rine 
cows of ti valk of Athx » Near the 
city of Puc bla de los Anzei $ 1) thie 


neipn hour! wood of that of Valladolid de 


Mechoacan, wheie the Adjutant Anto- 
nio Gutierrez found it; and in the dis- 
trict of Calabozo, in the province of Ca- 
saccas, where Don Carlos de Po ), phy- 
sic (an of the rc det cc, found it 

A multitude of observation., which 
WV lb } tl Shed w ithe ut cde t 
ing th develo; ment of the Vaccine in 
various climes, and respecting its efh- 


cacy, not merely in preventing the natu- 
ral small-pox, but in curing simultane. 
‘ usly other morbid affections of the hu- 
man frame, will manifest hav important 
to humanity will prove the consequenc 


of an expedition which has no paralle] ° 
in history. 

he ugh the < bjeee of this undertaking 
was limited to the conumunication ef the 
Vaccine im every quarter; to the in- 
struction of Professers, and to the esta- 
blihment of rept lations which 


serve to render it perpetual; neverthee 
less, the Director has omitted no means 
of rend ring his s rvic bench jal, ut 


the same time, to agri ulture and the 
acichces. He bi ings with him a cohsi- 
dérabl collect: ion om exotic p fants. He 
has caused to be drawn the most valua- 
ble subjects in Natural History. He has 
amase¢d much importapt i nformation : 


and, ainong other clailas to the grati- 





tude of hi country, Pot the | ist con- 
ists in having import da valuable us- 
emblage of trees and vegetables, in a 
state to admit of propagation, and which, 
heine cultivated in those parts of the 
Peninsula that are most cong cual to 
their growth, will render this expedi- 
tion as memorable in the annals of agri- 
culture, as those of nedicine oad 
humanity. It is hoped that the Sub- 


Bo onal and hi : } 3 at inted 
airector anc lis codac rs, appoiitec 
to carry these - bless: thin tO Peru, will 
Coane 


voitly return m way of Bucnos-Ayres, 
after having accomplished their journey 
throupa that Vic -royall y, the vicx -roy- 
ity of Lima, and the districts of Chili 
and Charcas; and that they will bring 
with them such collections and observa- 
tions as they have been able to ac 
iccording to the instruction given by 
the Director, without losing sight of the 


philanthropic commis-ion which they 





received f ow bi Nias sty, ithe pleni- 
tude of his zeal for the sie Se ef the 
humian race. 
AN ORATIO} 
Delis nih dh ama Mi: , £54. 
Cobsectar of lis Majesty's Customs ai t Brida 


, e! ' MJ 
dington, on the Exhibition of the Lirki 
‘ , wv 


ai Flamlbercu gb-Head—1806. 


Rome, in the p lenitude of p wer, en- 
riched with the plunder of conquered 
rovinces, and elated with pride, erected 
stately pillars, ornamented with exqui- 
site sculpture, to commemorate the 
uevements of her illustrious citizens 
ee those splendid embeilishments were 
the ostentatious monuments of un- 
bounded ambition, which grasped at 
universal dominion, and, in the career 
of victory, extended a wide scene of 
ruin and desolation. ider the influence 
ofa better prin ate and for purposes 
infinitely more useful, this su perb edi- 
fice, for the exhibition of lights, is 
erected. It was raised with the bene- 
— nt sneention of securing the preperty 
fandividuals, and of preservin g human 
life from the calamities of shipwreck. 
To the honour of the elder brethren 
of the ‘Lrinity-house, Depttord-Strand, 
Loudon, it must be observed, that with 
laudable zeal they have patronized the 
undertaking, and completed the building 
in a style sup erior to every other of the 
sme class in the United Kingdom—an 
cituuent display of taste and judgment. 


c} 
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The grandeur of its situation, on this 


elevated promontory, is unequalled : the 
sublimity of the prospect must excite 
the admiration of ed beholder: the 


vast sweep of the Northern Ocean fills 


the eye with its immeasurable expanse, 
and exhibits a scene which inspires ex- 
alted acas. Innumerable fleets, laden 


with the produce of the coal-mines, and 
rich trading vessels from Scotland, daily 
pass in view. Ships, freighted with na- 
val stores and valuable merchandise, 
from Archangel, from Norway, the 
ports of the Baltic, and Holland, and 
others from the Whale Fisheries, direct 
their courses to this distinguished pro- 
montory. Scenes of this kind are cha- 
racteristic of national grandeur. ‘The 
bold enterprise and mereantile spirit of 
Britain astonish the world; the magni- 
tude of her commerce covers the sea 
vith her fleets; her flag waves trium- 
phant 1 in every quarter of the globe; the 
unrivalled skill, industry, honor rable 
conduct, and opulence of the country, 
arc the solid basis of its stability. Surely, 
such important interests merit a sedulous 
attention to their security. While you 
view with complacency the multitude of 
ships floating on the extended ocean, 
should you at the same moment take 
into consideration the immense value of 
their cargoes, and the many thousands 
of seamen by which they are navigated, 
you would then be able,to form some 
judgment of the extensive advantages 
which must result from the execution of « 
a plan so highly useful and beneficent. 
If prompted by curiosity, you have ever 
surveyed the formidable rocks which 
line the adjacent shore, and have ob- 
served the foaming waves of the stormy 
ocean, dashing with irresistible fury 
against the perpendicular cliffs, the sie cht 
alone must have filled you with asto- 
nishment and dread! Figure, then, to 
yourselves the melancholy scene of some 
unfortunate vessel, enveloped in mid- 
night darkness, driven by the tempest 
and suddenly stranded on the tremen- 
dous coast! Paint to your imagina- 
tions the crews of helpless seamen sink- 
uig among the overwhelming billows 

and raising their supplicating voices, in 
vain, for aid! Reflect on the inexpres- 
sible agony of their ten’er connections, 
deprived in one sad moment of al! that 
as esteemed dear in life, and left perhaps 

desolate and forlorn, in a state of help- 
less indigence, to mourn the loss of a 
busband, a father, or ason! These are 
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not visionary ideas: they are scenes, 
alas! which have too frequently been 
realized. With such impressions on 
your minds, you must assuredly ac- 
knowledge the utility of a design caleu- 
Inted, under Provide nce, to prevent con- 
sequences so wounding to the tender sen- 
sibilities of human nature. Had this 
building been erected at a more carly 
period, or loss of his Majesty's shi 
Nautilus, Captatn Gunter, from the Bak. 
tic*, and several of the vessels under her 
convoy, with many valuable lives, might 
in all human probability have been pre- 
vented. From the exhibition of these 
brilliant lights, innumerable will be the 
advantages to navigation. I will detail 
the most prominent. ‘The sight of them 
will dispel the gloom which frequently 
seizes the boldest and most skilful navi- 
gator in a critical moment, and direct 
him, when surrounded by the obscurity 
of a winter's night, to avoid the dangers 
. this projecting coast: they will guide 
e tempest-beaten mariner to the Hume 
“er or to asafe anchorage in Bridling- 
ton Bay, famed for its convenience and 
security: diffusing their friendly lustre 
afar, they will shine as leading stars to 
enable ships, in a large ofling, to ascer- 
tain their situations with accuracy, and 
to take a new departure; and also to 
warn others contending with Eastern 
gales, to keep at a proper distance from 
dangers of a leceshore. To the fishe 
ermen, who are frequently exposed to 
great danger on the unstable element, 
they will be infinitely useful in the night: 
they will guide them to the proper fishe 
ing grounds, and direct them, on their 
return to the shore, to a place of safety. 
Numerous have been the disasters of this 
industrious race of men at Flamborough. 
1] am persuaded that many of you who are 
20w present have wirnessed the painful 
scene of the whole village in mourning; 
the lamentations of the disconsolate wi- 
dow and mother must have pierced 
your souls, With inexpressible anguish 
I have seen the tears of the helpless or- 
phan flow for an indulgent parent, who 
perished in the merciless waves. While 
| retain the faculty of memory, the sad 
1! hus ssion will never be erased; and at 
his moment it is dificult to restrain my 
emotions ; but the consideration that my 
humble exertions have been instrumental 
in promoting a design to prevent those 


the 





* In the year 1799. 
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vy colon ed: the fact are incontroe§ .vialli, and Ay taais Lic bia ms ( ~y 


vertibdie, the utility ls ina 


ng spectator, 
. ¢ , . > | 
icuous monument of the humanity rocks whic 


nd munificence of the British nation, 
unparalleled by any « ther of the man- 


favour this and every other efiort 


esmined resolution of our match- 


_ yer 
New Pi iigailons, 


in future, will be a source of exalted virtue, oppose an insurmo 
to me to the remotest period able barrier to th impetuous toricirt 
‘] his de ipt: ym ofan u lert k- wiht h tnr ns to OV wi In j 
tot curity ol Mavi- « rth ! May britai eve continusc 
atron will not, I trust, be deemed too vi) | possession f the Empire ol 


sputab ‘ ov with distinguishe | tr mid the ? 
noble ed fice shal! 5" od u l- wil ch, at ta! iwful ci is, OVE] h 
on its firm foundation, and lift the world, exhibit to despondimg nations 
iring summit to the view of the a brig ht example of glory—invincid 


: ’ ‘ . ‘ ss 7 
it will remain a_ on every hostile shock, un haken as th 


h guard her sea-pirt shore 
— 

N. B.—The heizht of the building, 

the face of the globe. from the basis to the summit, is 65 feet, 

of Almighty aad from the level of the sea 250 fect. 

Phe Janthern contains three frames, with 


on 
kind Pp! oviden 


' - } i tor > , 
i even lars saltp and refiectors in @.cn, 


l utility with success, ai rg ' 
ith wlory the ardent courage making in the whole twenty-one. The 
lizshts revolve, and the motion is he- 
in defence of their native rizontal. One of the lights is red, to 


miic afl cted | * puourns di til guish | lambore us h lights from 

ted provinces and subjugated all others; and in a clear might, they 

the United Kingdom, firm may be seen at the distance of thirty 
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ua loyalty, in patriotism, and every mics. 


on Matter, Deity, an 
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for the Use of Young 
Engravaings. 


Charles Lamb. Twenty 
2vol. ramo. 8s, 

Recreations in Mathematics, and Na- 
tural Philosophy. From the French of 
M. Ozanam and M. Montucla. By 

harles Hutton, L. L. D. and F. R. S. 
rc vols. 8vo. 96 gto. Plates 
l. 33. 

Anecdotes of Literature, and Scarce 
Books, By the Rev. William Beloae, 
avols. Svo. 16s. 





§ vols. Roy J Svo. sl. 5s. 
CORRE SPONDENCE. 
The Fri endly Letter of the “ Accidental Discoverer” did but lately reach us. 


We have taken all pos sible x 
this Correspondent or any ¢ 


he may be supplied with 


ther pers 


hishers. The Treasurer and ; 

den, Esq. Lombard-street, and Rev. Ri 
and Secretary of the Unitarian Book 
hishopsgate-st t Within, and Rev. Te 


Town; of whom a 


We are rot able to rive ou 
ecrning the Unitarian Academy at 
dom : but some of our readers may 
means of our Magazine, a icu! 
dental Discoverer” expresses a desire of 
the two Unitarian Socictics, befo 


means of m: king the Month ly Rep ository known. 

Mm Wish to assist us in Increasing its pu iblicity, 
any number of copies of the Prospectus at the 
retary of the Unitarian Fund are, Joseph Hol- 
bert Aspland, 
Society are, Ebenezer Johnston, 


CY uhts Nay be am had of bot 


ccount 


subscribing to the York Academy, and 


If 
> Pebs 


the Treasurer 
Esq. 
h Jo yee Glocester Place, Camden 
1 those Societies. 


Hackney ; 


ndent the information he requests con- 
the only one, we believe, im the king- 
] 


the public, throuch the 


lay before t 
The “ Acci- 


of this Institution. 
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